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RAFEL MAI AMECH ZABI ALMI 


INFERNO, XXXI, 67: A FRESH ATTEMPT AT INTERPRETATION 





I 


Reapers of this Review will probably be familiar with the late Dr. 
Domenico Guerri’s interpretation of the famous line of jargon uttered 
by the giant Nembrot (or Nimrod) as the two Poets approach the ninth 
and lowest circle of the Inferno.* 
The common objection to all such interpretations is that Virgil, in vss. 

79-81, is made to describe the language as unknown: 

Lasciamlo stare e non parliamo a voto; 

ché cost é a lui ciascun linguaggio 

come ’l suo ad altrui, ch’a nullo é noto. 


But Guerri offers the reasonable explanation, that while the dramatic 
purpose of the canto requires that Nembrot should speak a language 
peculiar to himself, it does not follow that the words bore no meaning to 
Dante, the author who invented them, or that he intended them to be un- 
intelligible to those of his readers who should possess sufficient interest 
and understanding to attempt to penetrate their meaning.’ Had that been 
so, he would scarcely have chosen words closely resembling some that 
would be familiar to every student of the Vulgate, and which are ex- 
plained (albeit sometimes very defectively) in several mediaeval lexi- 
cons and Biblical glossaries, which were as accessible to his readers as 
they were to the Poet himself.’ 

Guerri shows that it was the well-nigh universal belief of the Middle 
Ages, that all the languages which came into existence at the Confusion 
of Tongues were corruptions of Hebrew, the only one, so it was believed, 
previously spoken. He then calls attention to the close similarity of 
Dante’s line to the following Hebrew words, surely too remarkable to be 
lightly disregarded: 

1. “La lingua di Nembrot,” in Di alcuni versi dotti della D.C., 1908, pp. 19-47; some- 
what modified in a later article in the Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, t1v (1909), 
65-76, in response to criticisms by D’Ovidio. 

2. It is worthy of note that this explanation satisfies such eminent authorities as Pro- 
fessors R. Renier (Giornale Storico della Letteratura Italiana, tm (1908), 419-421); A 
Fiamazzo (Bullettino della Societa Dantesca Italiana, xm (1905), 177-179); F. Maggini 
(ibid., xv (1911), 183-185); and E. Proto (Rassegna Critica della Letteratura Italiana, 
XV (1910), 55-75). 

3. E.g. those of St. Isidore, Rabanus Maurus, Papias, Uguiccione da Pisa (which Dante 


certainly used), Balbi, and possibly (chief sources of all the others), St. yas Liber de 
nominibus hebraicis, and commentaries upon his own great version. 
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Raphaim, man, amalek, zabulon, alma. 


The first word means “Giants,” though, to the present writer, Dante’s 
word appears more readily to suggest the name of the archangel Raphael, 
the Physician of God.* The next three words are fully explained in the 
sacred text itself: “Man” as “What is it?” ;° “Amalek” as being the chief 
adversary of Israel;* and “Zabulon” as “habitation” or “tabernacle’”’,’ 
and hence interpreted as meaning the Church. The last word is the most 
important. It appears only once in the Hebrew, in the famous passage in 
Isaiah, vi1, 14 where, in Christian versions, it is invariably rendered 
“Virgin” (Vulgate, “Ecce Virgo concipiet”); but, by the Rabbis, is in- 
terpreted as meaning merely a young woman of marriageable age, 
whether actually married or not.* St. Jerome also regarded it as cognate 
to the Latin feminine adjective “alma,” and hence, as connoting an 
idea of exceptional sanctity.° Thus, as the source of acute controversy 
between Christian and Rabbinical interpreters, it was likely to be as 
familiar to Dante and his readers as any of the others. 

Availing himself then of these meanings, and of the passage in Pur- 
gatorio, X11, 34-36—where Nembrot is represented among the sculptures 
engraven upon the mountain-side, apparently in the act of exclaiming 
upon first beholding the effect of the Confusion of Tongues in the cessa- 
tion of all work upon the Tower of Babel—Guerri interprets as follows: 
“Giganti, e che? abbandonate I’edificio sacro?”; or in his later version, 
“Giganti, che! gente che rasenta l’abitacolo segreto della bellezza.” 

A somewhat modified interpretation will be suggested in the course of 
this essay; but that Dante intended the whole phrase to consist of cor- 
rupted Hebrew, Guerri appears, to the present writer at least, to have 
proved conclusively. 


2 


But if the words are in any way related to Hebrew, being written 
when they were, they must assuredly have a cabbalistic significance. For 
it was during Dante’s lifetime that the pseudo-science known as “Gema- 
tria,” by means of which Hebrew words were interpreted in accordance 
with their numerical values, probably attained the zenith of its vogue; 


4. Tobit, m1, 24-25, etc. 

5. Exodus, xvi, 15, etc., etc. Our version somewhat obscures this; but the Vulgate word 
“Manhu” is an exact transliteration of the Hebrew for “What is it?”. 

6. Exodus, xvm, 8-16; and 1 Samuel, xv, passim. 

7. Genesis, Xxx, 20. 

8. Cf. Dr. J. H. Hertz’s edition of Genesis, p. 417. 

9. Cf. Guerri, loc. cit., p. 32, where Jerome’s words are quoted. 
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as evidenced partly by the publication just then, and immediate popu- 
larity, of the most famous of all cabbalistic works, the Zohar.”° 

In describing the sources whence Dante may have gained sufficient 
knowledge of Hebrew for the purpose of this line, Guerri mentions only 
incidentally his probable friendship for the learned Jew, Emanuel ben 
Salomon, poet like himself, grammarian, and interpreter of Scripture. 
Further evidence, however, has since become available, that these two 
scholars were almost certainly fellow guests at the court of Can Grande 
della Scala of Verona.” Dante’s intense interest in numerical symbolism 
is too well known to need proof here; and, this being so, we can scarcely 
doubt that he would seek all possible information from this expert, upon 
the Hebrew language and the Cabbala. 

In the next place, the accepted canon of interpretation, “Dante spie- 
gato con Dante,” invites comparison of Nembrot’s line with others in 
the Poem which bear similar characteristics. Guerri, in an earlier article 
in the same volume,” gave a highly probable explanation of the earlier 
line of jargon in Jnferno, v1, 1; but failed to observe certain relations 
between the two which almost undoubtedly aid their mutual interpreta- 
tion. 

At or near the entrances to all the other circles, the Poets have en- 
countered mythological beings, who, with the sole and characteristic 
exception of the monster Gerion, the foul symbol of fraud (/nferno, xv1, 
130 ff.-xviz), evince menace or alarm by means of cries or gestures. 
Pluto at the fourth circle, like Nembrot at the ninth, breaks out into 
apparently incomprehensible jargon as they approach: 

Pape Satan, pape Satan, aleppe. 


If we now turn to the corresponding canto and line (vm, 1) in the Para- 
diso, we find there a combination of well-known Latin and Hebrew 
words, chanted by Justinian in praise of his Creator: 


Osanna, sanctus Deus sabaoth, 


which may possibly be partly intended as a clue to the derivation of the 
words in the earlier line.* At any rate, the great majority of the early 


10. Cf. the present writer’s The DXV Problem and the Veltro, Reading, England, 1937, 
Bradley & Son, Ltd., pp. 11-12 and works there cited. See Giovanni Lattanza, “Dante, la 
cabala, l’allegoria e l’arte,” Giornale Dantesco, xxx1x (1938), 259-264. 

11. Zingarelli, La Vita, ecc., di Dante, 1931, 11, 668-670. 

12. Op. cit., pp. 1-18. See also the invaluable article in Blanc, Vocab. dant., Ital. trans. 
by Carboni, 1860, s.v. Pape. 

13. It is well known that several similar cases of coincidence between the same canto 
and line numbers in different Cantiche occur: cf. Scartazzini-Vandelli, Comm. 1938, p. 652, 
n., etc., etc. 
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commentators agree that the words in Jnferno, vit, 1 are also probably 
a mixture of Latin and Hebrew. 

The first of these is generally recognized as a Latin form of the Greek 
nanat, an exclamation of surprise, which Dante had certainly read used 
thus by Boethius;** though, in accordance with the usage of his time, he 
would write e in place of the diphthong ae, hence pape. The second word 
is well known as pure Hebrew, meaning Adversary, the similar words 
found in Greek and Latin being directly derived therefrom. The last 
word is easily recognizable as a near variant of the name of the Hebrew 
letter, Aleph; for just as the Hebrew Joseph (»n.°) becomes Giuseppe 
in Italian, so also in aleppe, we have the hardened and doubled 9 for ph, 
and the extra, unaccented, syllable required by the metre.** And al- 
though, here, the word stands last, in a sense it may be said to be first, 
like the letter in the alphabet; for Dante would know, and would expect 
the more instructed among his readers to know, that Hebrew was written 
from right to left. 

It was while engaged in an attempt to solve the great “DXV” problem, 
that I discovered an extraordinary number of numerical coincidences, 
which appeared to be capable of satisfactory explanation only on the 
assumption that the Poet was employing a system of notation based upon 
those of the Greek and Hebrew languages.** By this system, the words 
Pape, Satan, Aleppe, were found to yield the values 252, 232, and 151. 
All of these, it will be noted, are symmetrical forms, specially favoured 
by Dante; and the first two, besides consisting of digits which sum the 
sacred numbers nine and seven, are also found as values of epithets 
specially applied in the Poem to Virgil."* And the last number is of even 
greater significance. Its digits also sum seven; and the first two of them, 
reading either way, form, in Hebrew, the first two letters of the Divine 
name, Jahweh ( m7 ), and were thus, as Dante would surely know, of 
such awful sanctity to the Jew, that the number 15 could not even be 

14. De Cons. Phil., 1v, pr. 2: “Tum ego ‘Papae,’ inquam, ‘ut magna promittis’!” Toynbee, 
D. Stud. and Resear., 1902, p. 112, and Guerri, loc. cit., give the following quotation from 
Uguiccione da Pisa, which Dante certainly must have known: “Pape: interjectio admirantis, 
unde papa, id est admirabilis.” 

15. Cf. Blanc, loc. cit. 

16. DXV Problem, pp. 17-18. For Italian words, a to j would represent the successive 
numerals from 1 to 10; the archaic k would probably be omitted; / to ¢ would represent 
the successive multiples of 10, from 20 to 100; and (omitting also w, x, and y,) 
4&4, V, , would represent 200, 300, 400. For the names of the Hebrew letters, I adopt here 
the forms given as the headings of the twenty-two sections of Psalm 119 (Vulgate 118: 
the R.V. gives the characters also) to which the reader is requested to refer; although 
much more precise forms will be found in modern grammars. The word Pape, alone, yields 
the value 126; but, being repeated, gives 252. 


17. DXV Problem, pp. 21-23. Since that was written I have discovered that another 
of Virgil’s epithets, “dolce padre,” in Inferno, vim, 110, etc., also yields 232. 
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written in the regular form, being invariably represented in the sacred 
texts as though 9 + 6;** also they-are the same digits, interchanged, 
as those of Dante’s own mysterious DXV; and these two numbers, 
summed, give the total 666, the number of the Beast of Revelation 
x11, 18, from which, it is generally agreed, Dante probably derived the 
inspiration for his own famous enigma. 

Hence, noting also, with the Poet’s son Pietro, the analogy with Reve- 
lation, 1, 8: “I am Alpha and Omega, the beginning and the ending” (cf. 
Paradiso, Xxvi, 16-18), the last word seems almost certainly to indicate 
some kind of divinity. But in the Jnferno, all values are reversed: to 
Pluto, Virgil is the Adversary; and he applies the sacred epithet to the 
supreme lord of iniquity. The interpretation, therefore, agreeing with 
that of Guerri, may probably be somewhat as follows: “Ah! the Ad- 
versary; Ah! the Adversary; my Lord!” 

If these conclusions have any value, they suggest that numerical 
symbolism may also assist in the interpretation of the more obscure line. 
But in the latter, consisting solely of recognizable modifications of He- 
brew words, the Hebrew system of notation is probably to be used; 
which appears to be confirmed by another interesting fact. As indicated 
in the DXV Essay (page 17, note 1), the aspirate, and the letters s and ¢, 
have all two or three different possible equivalents in Hebrew, all, need- 
less to say, bearing different numerical values; so that had any of them 
been used here, exact assessment of numerical values by that system 
would have been impossible. The absence of such common letters from 
the line strongly suggests that that system is to be employed here.” 

A further necessary consideration, however, is that the line is prob- 
ably almost hopelessly corrupt; a fact indicated by the very numerous 
and strange variant readings, and also, possibly, because it fails to scan. 
Consequently, before accurate assessment of its values is possible, some 
attempt should be made to discover what the Poet originally wrote. 


3 
Dr. E. Moore, in his Textual Criticism of the Divine Comedy, which 
Guerri appears not to have used, gives (page 228) the following variants 
for this line, collected from seventeen different manuscripts.” The 
capital letters placed after the variants are his own designations of the 
MSS cited. I divide the separate words by diagonal lines. 


18. Gesenius, Heb. Gram., Oxford ed., 1910, trans. etc. by Cowley, p. 30. 

19. It is true that Hebrew has also two possible equivalents for k; but they differ 
widely in sound, and Dante’s use of ch shows clearly that Caph (or Kaph) = 20, is to be 
preferred to Koph (or, better, Qoph) = 100; although the equivalent Hebrew word has 
the latter, a much stronger guttural, and generally transliterated by k or q. 

20. Op. cit., Prolegomena, p. xlv. 7 
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Rachel L. / bai I. / ameo B. amer D. amet I. amehe F. amoe K. may 
mace Q. / sabi D. / et almi AEH. / * The first two of these may be 
dismissed as mere blunders: the s in sabi is a common variant for z, and 
so also is the y for 7 in may. But the middle word, with no less than six 
variants in seventeen manuscripts, evidently presented exceptional dif- 
ficulties to the copyists; and at the end, the surprising interpolation of 
et before almi, also requires some special explanation. 

The only variant which Guerri attempts to explain is the last, which, 
by some unaccountable oversight, he alleges to be the only one suffi- 
ciently authorized by the collations.” He thinks that the e¢ in a few 
MSS represents an additional initial a in the last word (thus, aalmi) 
in Dante’s autograph; because (1) many of the mediaeval lexicons (not 
St. Jerome in this case, however) transliterate the equivalent Hebrew 
word as aalma,” and (2) without the extra syllable, the verse will 
not scan. He thinks, therefore, that some copyist, imagining the extra a 
to be a mistake, instead of omitting it altogether (as, on his assumption, 
all the others must have done), guessed that the Tironian symbol for e¢ 
(z), which it somewhat resembles, was intended, and transcribed, or 
extended it accordingly. These are plausible arguments; and his pro- 
posed emendation aalmi, though rejected by Vandelli,** has been adopted 
by authoritative editors such as M. Casella and G. A. Venturi. 

But the two assumptions, taken together, are surely incredible: (a) 
that in approximately four-fifths of the cited MSS a prominent letter 
like a@ can have disappeared altogether from a line of jargon where its 
presence would have been quite appropriate, and where, by hypothesis, 
it was necessary for the scansion; and (b) that in all the remaining 
MSS it has been altered to a similar, but by no means identical, sign. I 
venture to suggest, therefore, that what the Poet originally wrote was 
neither a nor 7, but a sign (or signs) that would be so unfamiliar to the 
copyists, that whereas most of them would probably confuse it (or 

21. Scartazzini, Comm. Inf., Leipzig, 2nd ed., A.l., gives (besides Raphel, a common 


variant) Raphegi, and izabi; but apparently, from printed, not from MS sources; and they 
have the appearance of being attempts by editors to supply the extra syllable required by 
the scansion. 

22. Supported in this, however, by Vandelli. He also observes, quite truly, that the 
copyists usually make mistakes with familiar, rather than with unfamiliar, words. But 
these variants exist, and it is, therefore, only the more probable that there was some 
exceptional cause in this case. 

23. He also shows (ibid., n. 2) that in one Balbi codex (Laur. Pl., xxvum, sin. 2), the 
copyist, in a note on “Virgo,” began an emendation by omitting the extra a when it first 
occurred, but afterwards, apparently convinced by the repetition, allowed it to remain: 
also (n. 4), that one Papias codex (Ashburnham 63) has ahalma. But it will be shown 
later that these, certainly significant, facts can be accounted for otherwise. 

24. In Studi danteschi, dir. da M. Barbi, 1v, 1921, pp. 64-60. 
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them) with the following letter, some few, of exceptional ingenuity, 
might imagine that the Tironian sign was also intended—that is the 
sign of the rough, and possibly also of the smooth breathing. 

We need to remind ourselves that we are concerned with probably 
the most daring innovator in the history of language: he who first em- 
ployed the common speech for the purpose of great epic poetry; who de- 
liberately endeavoured to construct from fourteen diverse dialects, a 
new, courtly vernacular which should be common to all Italians; who 
coined several such words as inluiarsi, insemprarsi (Paradiso, tx, 73 and 
x, 148), which failed to survive, and the exquisite imparadisare (ibid., 
XXVIII, 3), adopted by Milton and others;*° who introduced into his 
Poem, besides several lines of Latin, certain Hebrew words, not only the 
familiar Osanna and sabaoth (supra, p. 115), but the practically un- 
known malachoth;** also eight lines of Provencal (Purgatorio, xxv1, 
140-147), which must have been unintelligible to the ordinary Italian 
reader, and being among the most corrupt passages in the whole Poem, 
evidently presented difficulties to the copyists, no less serious than those 
of the line under consideration. In view of all this, it can scarcely be 
alleged that the Poet was accustomed to take into consideration the 
limitations, either of copyists, or of readers. 

And for further enlightenment, we must turn to another famous pas- 
sage, in which there is again an allusion to Nembrot and the Confusion 
of Tongues. In Paradiso, xxvi, replying to Dante’s unspoken desire to 
know what language was used by the first-created man, Adam speaks 
as follows (vss. 133-136): 


Pria ch’io scendessi a l’infernale ambascia, 
I s’appellava in terra il Sommo Bene 
onde vien la letizia che mi fascia; 

e EL si chiamo poi: ......... 


Dr. Moore (op. cit., pp. 486-488) gives no less than twenty variants 
for the J (or J) in v. 134; including Un (or Uno), .J. (sic), .I. (sic), Y, 
Ja, Jon, On, Una, U, and V; while, for EL in v. 136, .L. (sic), and 11. 
(sic), are also occasionally found. He then explains (ibid., my italics) 
that all these variants 


seem to be easily accounted for through a misunderstanding of an original “I” or 
“J” standing for the Hebrew letter “Jod,” and representing either the “Jah” or 


25. Paradise Lost, 1v, 505 f.: “Thus these two / imparadised in one another’s arms. . .” 
Cf. also The New English Dictionary, s.v. Imparadise. 

26. A mistake for mamlachoth = kingdoms, which he derived from St. Jerome’s “Pro- 
logus galeatus”: cf. DXV Problem, p. 16, and works there cited. 
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“Jehovah” of Ps. Ixviii, 4 &c., or still more probably .. . the letter “Jod” regarded 
as the cabalistic symbol for God. 


Here then we have the opinion of a great scholar that Dante actually 
introduced a Hebrew character into his script. The letter Jod (_) is not 
unlike those signs for the breathings which we have already suggested; 
and in fact, it seems impossible to account for so many diverse variants 
as we find in both cases, except on the assumption that the copyists were 
vainly endeavouring to cope with signs with which they were completely 
unfamiliar. 

In the case of Nembrot’s words, as part of a line already unintelligible, 
they would not delay the ordinary reader. But, to the more initiated few, 
they would serve as an additional clue to the Hebrew origin, and as a 
further incentive to search the glossaries, or to seek information from 
some friendly grammarian. 


4 

There is a rule in Hebrew, elementary, but of fundamental impor- 
tance, which Dante would surely learn from his friend Emanuel, that 
every syllable in this language (with a sole exception which does not 
affect this discussion) must begin with a consonant. In the line before us, 
however, two words, just those which the variants show to have pre- 
sented exceptional difficulties to the copyists, begin with vowels. In both 
cases the similar Hebrew words begin with the consonant Ain (_, better 
‘A-yin), a sharp guttural which, in its more common sound, cannot be 
represented by any letter in Dante’s language or in ours. In the Sep- 
tuagint, it is generally transliterated (as an initial) by the smooth 
breathing, which practically ignores its existence;*" but sometimes also, 
apparently (though rarely) by the rough breathing,”* which, although no 
sign could be entirely satisfactory, is certainly a much nearer approxima- 
tion. 

Considering all this, it is surely not improbable that Dante, the great 
innovator, would desire to show his knowledge of the Hebrew rule, and 
would indicate the letter thus in his script, as the initial of the two words 
in question. If then we may regard them as ‘amech and ‘almi, and test 

27. Followed in this by the Vulgate and our versions, in which it is merely omitted 
from such proper names as Amalek (Heb. pony, LXX ’Apoadnx), Amos, Eden, Ezra, 
etc., all of which begin with Ain in Hebrew. As a medial letter, the LXX generally repre- 
sents it by a vowel. It has a still rougher sound, represented in the LXX by gamma 
(e.g. 'éta). On all this see Gesenius-Cowley, op. cit., pp. 32-33. 

28. Gesenius-Cowley, op. cit., p. 32: “. . . elsewhere [it has] a weaker sound... 
which the LXX reproduce by a spiritus (lenis or asper),” and the example ‘HAL is quoted. 


Dante’s friend Emanuel, whose name in the Hebrew form, also began with Ain, would 
probably be able to inform him as to the Septuagint usage. 
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them by the Hebrew numerical system, we have the following results (i) 
Ain = 70, Aleph = 1, Mem = 40, e (represented by Jod) = 10, Caph 
(for ch) = 20, total 141; (ii) Ain = 70, Aleph = 1, Lamed = 30, 
Mem = 40, é (again Jod)** = ro, total 151! Here we find, not only 
Dante’s favourite symmetrical forms in both cases, but, in the latter, the 
same sacred symbol 151, in the same (to Dante) all-important final 
place, *° in both lines of jargon, although calculated by different systems. 
It is difficult to believe that so remarkable, and so apposite, a coincidence 
can have been due solely to chance. 

But there is more; which, though less likely to find acceptance, is suffi- 
ciently interesting to be worthy of note. The hypothesis of Hebrew 
derivation, and considerations of metre, taken together, make both the 
i’s, in the words mai and zabi, before the two assumed rough breathings 
practically impossible. 

The first is the more obvious case; for noting that there is no elision 
in this line, we find that the vowel 7 forms a syllable by itself, and thus 
breaks the aforementioned rule.** Also, there is another rule which Dante 
would probably have learnt, that is, that no Hebrew syllable can end in 
short a. The metre strongly prefers a short vowel in the case of ma, the 
third, unaccented, syllable in the line,” and hence, to be correct Hebrew, 
the word should end in a consonant. The equivalent Hebrew word is 
mah (no), = “what,” exclamatory or interrogative; but, for reasons 
stated (supra, p. 120), Dante was debarred from using the aspirate in this 
line. There was, however, a near substitute available in the letter Aleph 
(x), which, in its primitive, and customary usage, was not a vowel, but 
the light breathing; ** which, like Ain, has no equivalent in the Latin 
alphabet, and which is regularly represented in the Septuagint by the 
smooth breathing. From Dante’s use of Aleph in the earlier line, in 
Inferno, vu, t, he may be assumed to have been acquainted with its ef- 
fect, which is not unlike that of final 4; and thus, added after ma, it 
would make that word very nearly equivalent to mah. 


29. On this double equivalence of e and i with Jod, see DXV Problem, p. 15. 

30. Cf. the word stelle at the conclusion of each of the three Cantiche of the Divina 
Commedia, etc., etc. 

31. True, on the hypothesis of a corrupted Hebrew, Dante would be free to allow 
Nembrot to break any rule. But, in the case of one so fundamental, he would be much 
more likely to give it special emphasis than to disregard it; partly as an additional clue 
to the reader. 

32. I take into account the fact that quantity and accent were constantly confused in the 
Middle Ages; of which Dante’s own quotations of Latin verses in the Divina Commedia 
afford sufficient evidence. Mai is further suspect, as an Italian word, occurring in a line of 
deliberate jargon, and is thus, surely, a lectio facilior. 

33. Only at a late epoch, and rarely, was it employed to represent certain forms of long 
a; cf. DXV Problem, pp. 14-15, and works there cited. 
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I strongly suspect, therefore, that this is another case where the copy- 
ists were attempting to represent an unfamiliar sign; and that Dante 
may have originally written a smooth breathing somewhat boldly, which, 
together with the (assumed) rough breathing closely following, would 
be easily transcribed as i.** 

If that is so, the same must almost inevitably have happened in the 
case of zabi. Its first syllable, as will be shown, is now the seventh in the 
line, where the metre again strongly prefers a short vowel. Since, in He- 
brew, the syllable cannot end in short a, the 6 belongs to the syllable 
zab,” leaving the vowel i a syllable by itself, and thus again breaking the 
aforementioned rule. Further, having, as we assume, inserted two rough 
breathings, it would be in accordance with Dante’s love of symmetry to 
have two smooth ones also, and in the obviouly corresponding places. In 
the latter case, a copyist, noticing the need of an extra syllable for the 
purpose of the scansion, may easily have deduced that the Tironian sign, 
as well as i, was intended. 

If these assumptions may at least be postulated hypothetically, they 
will be found to receive striking confirmation from a gematrical inter- 
pretation. The line, as amended, would then have appeared somewhat as 
follows; though, necessarily, the script of the period cannot be repro- 
duced here: 

Rafel ma”“amech zab”almi; 


with these Hebrew values, 321 42 141 It ISI. 

These five figures are evidently arranged symmetrically, as far as may 
be; the three at the extremes and in the middle having three digits each, 
and the two intervening ones, two each. The last three are all symmetri- 
cal forms, with unity, one of the symbols of the Deity, as the extremes in 
each case. And whereas, at first, the first two figures appear to be an 
exception to this requirement, we find that their sum gives the sym- 
metrical form 363, which is a sacred multiple (three times) of 121, 
where again the extremes are unity. The digits of each of the first three 
figures sum six, which is a cabbalistic method of recording 666, the num- 
ber of the Beast, and the second one gives the number of months for 
which his reign was to endure.* Recalling again that this was probably 


34. This is made not less improbable by the variant may, in certain MSS (supra, 
p. 118), which is, in fact, adopted in the Testo critico of 1921; the only case, if I am not 
mistaken, in which that edition admits a y into the text of the Divina Commedia, except, 
necessarily, in a quotation from Psalm 113 (114), in Purgatorio, u, 46. 

35. Notice also that Dante uses the Greek form zab, in preference to seb, which would 
have been nearer to the Hebrew. 

36. Revelation, xm, 5. Cf. Dr. R. H. Charles, Studies in the Apocalypse; especially his 
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the origin of Dante’s own riddle of the DXV, we are scarcely surprised 
to find that the number 515 is actually the sum of the first four figures, 
leaving its counterpart, the sacred symbol 151, as the last one; and thus, 
finally, that the grand total of the five figures yields 666 once again. 

However fantastic this may appear to the modern reader; there is 
nothing in all this so extravagant as is commonly to be found in cab- 
balistic lore. 

And a further important fact appears to lend support to our surmises. 
Whereas, at first sight, the line appears now to have only eight syl- 
lables, and thus to scan worse than before; in actual fact, on the hy- 
pothesis of a corrupted Hebrew, the reverse is the case. For (a) the 
Aleph after zab would require an extra vowel sound in this position, 
which would be indicated, not by a letter, but only, and in very late He- 
brew, by a Masoretic point;*’ and (b) the Ain, to a non-Semitic, is such 
a harsh and difficult sound, that, especially in contrast to the soft Tuscan, 
it would count practically as a full syllable. In fact it becomes so in 
transcriptions of words such as Gideon and Gilead. These, in Hebrew, 
have only two syllables, the second of which begins with Ain, thus, 
Gidh-‘on, Gil-‘adh; whereas, in the Septuagint, in the Vulgate, and in 
our versions, they have three, the Aim becoming a separate syllable 
represented by e. And so, also, with Dante, who, in Purgatorio, xxiv, 
125, adopts the Vulgate form Gedeon.** Thus the full quota of eleven 
syllables is made up, and the line scans better than in the generally ac- 
cepted text. 

Moore, once again (0p. cit., p. xxxvi), quotes Westcott and Hort to 
the effect (my italics) that “Every rival reading is a fact which has to be 
accounted for.” So far I have been unable to discover any other attempt 
to account for all the curious variants in this case; and I only ask that 
these suggestions may receive serious consideration, pending a more 
satisfactory explanation. 





references to Joachim of Floris, pp. 15-22, whose prophecies, based largely upon this 
number 42, undoubtedly had an immense influence upon Dante; cf. Paradiso, xm, 140-141. 
Joachim found that 42 multiplied by 30 (i.e. three times the perfect number) gave the 
number 1260, which he prophesied as the year in which the reign of the Holy Spirit was 
to commence. Cf. Dante’s number 126 for Pape, supra, n. 16, p. 116. The reader may be 
reminded that Dante might adopt certain expedients in Gematria, that would not be 
permitted to the orthodox Jew. 

37. See DXV Problem, p. 15, under 3. 

38. Even in Hebrew, Ain final, like other gutturals, generally required an extra a sound 
to assist its pronunciation, known characteristically as pathah furtive. Probably the readings 
aalma and ahalma, noted by Guerri in certain late codices (supra, n. 23) may be due to 
attempts on the part of lexicographers or copyists (as with Dante) to give the letter more 
adequate representation as the initial of ‘alma. 
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5 

If they can be accepted, they certainly throw light upon the final 
interpretation. If the first word was meant to suggest Raphaim or Giants, 
as Guerri thinks, or Raphael, as I think more probable; in either case 
the final syllable becomes EL, which is one of the forms of the Divine 
name. An oath or imprecation, therefore, appears to be intended, taking 
the name of God in vain, and thus analogous to the Pape of the earlier 
line. The second word is almost certainly “what?” as Guerri suggests; 
and so, also, very nearly, with the last two words, which he gives as 
“edificio sacro” or “l’abitacolo segreto della bellezza.” But as regards 
amech, concerning which he is evidently still in considerable doubt, it 
should be observed that Dante himself, as so frequently, supplies the 
clue. In his letter to Henry VII (Ep. vm, §5) he likens recalcitrant 
Florence to Amalech, and adds that the word is said to mean gens 
brutalis, a further manifest proof of his use of the Biblical glossaries.” 
As used here then, it should, like the Satan in the earlier case, mean 
simply and emphatically “the Adversary,” and the parallelism between 
the two lines is thus complete. 

Hence—noting also that the verb ¢o be was generally omitted in He- 
brew—Nembrot, after an astonished imprecation, would appear to 
continue somewhat as follows: “What (is this)? (It is) the Adversary of 
the sacred tabernacle (or habitation of my Lord)!” Here, as before, all 
true values are reversed; and with a consummate example of Dantesque 
irony, the culprit chiefly responsible for the great calamity of the Con- 
fusion of Tongues, now an imprisoned watchman in lowest Dis, is made 
to bewail in distorted Scriptural phrase the approach of the Poet of 
Rectitude* and his guide to the nethermost sanctuary of the Inferno. 
And the Poet contrives so that the words, when “gematrically” inter- 
preted, yield (twice) the exact numerical equivalent of that monster who 
symbolized blasphemy and idolatry in the Vision of the Seer of Patmos. 


J. H. SAcRET 
Reading, England 


39. Cf. Toynbee, Dant. Dict., s.v. Amalech; Guerri, loc. cit., p. 35. 
40. De Vulgari Eloquentia, u, 2. 








TIRSO AND THE DUCAL HOUSE 
OF OSUNA 





DoNa BLANCA DE Los Rfos DE LAMPEREz affirms that Tirso’s allusions 
to the ducal house of Osuna in E/ castigo del penséque “eran demasiado 
claras y directas, y la atrevida detraccién a los Girones produjo ver- 
dadero escandalo en los teatros de toda Espafia.’”* She adds: “Y para 
desagraviar a la prosapia de los Girones . . . escribié Tirso la segunda 
[Quien calla, otorga].’” 

Dofia Blanca’s positive opinions on this matter are due in no small 
measure to her belief that Tirso was the natural son of Don Juan 
Téllez Girén, second Duke of Osuna and “padre del Grande Osuna, 
cantado por Lope y llorado por Quevedo . . .”* Dofia Blanca seeks to 
establish proof of the connection of Fray Gabriel Téllez with the house 
of Osuna, submitting as evidence a blotted marginal note on a baptismal 
record which she asserts is that of the dramatist. But Sefior Artiles 
Rodriguez, while he admits that the record may be that of Tirso’s birth, 
has ably succeeded in casting considerable doubt upon, if not in dis- 
crediting entirely, the validity of the alleged connection between the 
marginal notation and the baptismal entry itself.° 

The dating of the two plays and of their action is important. Cotarelo 
y Mori assigns the year 1613 as the date of El castigo del penséque, on 
account of references in the play to Cervantes’ Novelas ejemplares and 
to a second forthcoming volume of Don Quijote. Since the Novelas 
were published in 1613 and the Avellaneda continuation of the Quijote 
came out in 1614, Sefior Cotarelo thinks that the play was written in 
the intervening period and very probably in 1613.° He gives the same 
year as the conjectual date of Quien calla, otorga, adding “pero no se 
represent6 hasta 1617.’" 

It is not so easy to date the action of the plays, but certain limits can 
be fixed with sufficient definiteness for the purpose at hand. The pro- 

1. El enigma biografico de Tirso de Molina, Madrid, 1928, p. 24. 

2. Ibid., p. 26. 

3. Ibid., p. 36. 

4. Ibid., pp. 30-36. 

5. Jenaro Artiles Rodriguez, “La partida bautismal de ‘Tirso de Molina,’” Revista de la 
Biblioteca, Archivo y Museo, v, No. 20 (October, 1928), 403-411. 

6. Emilio Cotarelo y Mori, Tirso de Molina, investigaciones bio-bibliogréficas, Madrid, 


1893, pp. 156-157. 
7. Ibid., p. 157. 
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tagonist of the two comedias is Don Rodrigo Girén, “del de Osuna el 
mas cercano.”* In the first play he states that his “patria ingrata” is 
“Madrid, corte de Felipo.”® Madrid was first established as the royal 
court by Felipe II in 1560. Thus the action of the plays may be fixed 
as occurring sometime between the years 1560 and 1613, if the latter 
date for the appearance of the two comedias be accepted. 

With the date of the action bounded approximately, the question of 
whether or not Tirso used an actual historical character for his pro- 
tagonist demands attention. Fernandez de Béthencogurt*® lists three 
Rodrigos of the house of Girén who might come under consideration 
within the dates indicated. Don Rodrigo Téllez Girén, third son of the 
first Duke of Osuna, died while still a child.* Although his dates are 
not given, this boy must have been born after 1554, the year of the 
birth of his brother Juan Téllez Girén, who became the second Duke.”* 
Don Rodrigo Girén, second son of this second Duke of Osuna, was 
baptized August 1, 1573, and died shortly thereafter.** Obviously, 
neither of these Rodrigos could be considered as the original of Tirso’s 
protagonist. The remaining Don Rodrigo Girén was the illegitimate son 
of Don Pedro, who was the third Duke of Osuna and famous as the pro- 
tector of Quevedo. This Rodrigo died without succession, and his dates 
are not recorded.** His father was born in 1574,° and Rodrigo’s half- 
brother, Don Juan Téllez Girdén (later fourth Duke of Osuna), was 
anointed in church with the Holy Oils (presumably soon after his bap- 
tism) on November 15, 1597.*° 

Could Tirso have used this Rodrigo as his protagonist, merely chang- 
ing his illegitimate status to that of second son? If so, then Don Juan 
Téllez Girén must have been the “mayorazgo” whose mistreatment of 
Rodrigo is stressed in El castigo del penséque,’ and Don Juan would 
have been about fifteen or sixteen by. 1613, the date assigned to the 
play. Thus the possibility that Tirso’s Rodrigo may be historical seems 
to be scarcely a probability. 


8. El castigo del penséque, Act 11, Scene 4. The text consulted for both plays is that of 
the Teatro escogido de Fray Gabriel Téllez, ed. Hartzenbusch, v, Madrid, 1840. 

9. Ibid., Act 11, Scene 11. 

10. Francisco Fernandez de Béthencourt, Historia genealdgica y herdldica de la monarquia 
espanola, casa real y grandes de Espaiia, 1, Madrid, 1900. 

11. Ibid., p. 552. 

12. Ibid., p. 555. 

13. Ibid., p. 556. 

14. Ibid., p. 571. 

15. Ibid., p. 556. 

16. Ibid., p. 572. 

17. Act 1, Scene 1, and Act m, Scene 11, especially. 
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Tirso, moreover, was not above creating a fictitious character and 
making him appear on the stage as a member of a noble and historically 
authenticated family. In El vergonzoso en palacio the Duke of Coimbra 
is given a son, although the dramatist confesses that the Duke of actual 
history had died without a son to succeed him.** Furthermore, Tirso 
defends his conscious historical inaccuracy with the exclamation: 
“Como si la licencia de Apolo se estrechasse 4 la recoleccién histérica 
y no pudiesse fabricar, sobre cimientos de personas verdaderas, arqui- 
tecturas del ingenio fingidas!’””"* It seems entirely logical to suppose that 
the dramatist may have availed himself of similar creative license in 
the case of the character of Don Rodrigo. 

That he was treading upon delicate ground by using the name of a 
contemporary member of so prominent a family is undeniable. An 
examination of the two plays under consideration may prove illuminat- 
ing in the endeavor to see what if any textual justification exists for 
Dofia Blanca’s contention that Tirso first offended and later sought to 
make amends to the house of Osuna. 

In El castigo del penséque Don Rodrigo Girén, a second son, has left 
Madrid for Flanders, where he hopes to better his fortune. He shows 
himself vacillating and lacking in initiative in affairs of the heart, there- 
by losing the proffered hand of the Countess Diana. Something of 
Rodrigo’s family difficulties is revealed in the beginning of the play, 
when Chinchilla, his servant, offers a bit of encouraging advice: 

Calla, y esperanza ten; 
que si eres hijo menor, 

y (como tal, maliratado 

de un mayorazgo felpado, 
rico por ser el mayor) 

le heriste, con la licencia 
que da un hablar descortés, 


de hermanos segundos es 
Flandes valerosa herencia.?° 


It may be doubted that the Girén family would have taken serious 
offense at this reference to the common practice of throwing the younger 
sons largely upon their own resources, unless the passage obviously 
dealt with definite individuals of the ducal house. And, in view of the 
historical evidence, I think it unlikely that Tirso meant to attempt any 
such identification. 

18. Cigarrales de Toledo, ed. Victor Said Armesto, Madrid, 1913, p. 123. 


19. Ibid. 
20. Act 1, Scene 1. 
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The matter of Rodrigo’s masquerading under an assumed identity 
may be dismissed as purely a question of expediency. Under the cir- 
cumstances, such conduct could scarcely have come in for severe con- 
demnation. So, too, with Chinchilla’s declaration to his master: 


Bien habrds mudado ogano 
cien damas. Qué yerbas pisas? 
équién te ha vuelto camaledn? 
En un ano ciento, son 

aun muchas para camisas.+ 


Such an attribution of inconstancy, in a period when the typical young 
nobleman seems to have prided himself upon the number of his amor- 
ous entanglements, very likely would have been construed in a compli- 
mentary rather than in a derogatory sense. 

A far more plausible cause for offense to the house of Osuna, on 
general principles, is found in Don Rodrigo’s speech wherein he con- 
fesses his true identity adding: 


Tengo un hermano mayor 
con un mayorazgo rico, 

de quien cobraba alimentos 
muy cortos y muy renidos. 
Tratébame mal mi hermano; 
sufrile mil desatinos, 

por ser menor y mds pobre; 
mas como no es infinito 

el sufrimiento en un hombre, 
acabése en fin el mio. 
Descomptisose una vez 
demasiado; renimos, 

sin ser bastantes terceros; 
con que dejandole herido, 
fué fuerza salir de Espana, 
pobre y desapercebido.?? 


Rodrigo shows poor sportsmanship by shouting and railing in a 
ridiculous manner when he discovers that Count Casimiro has won 
Diana,” and the too hesitant Girén is mocked by the Countess for his 
stupidity which has lost him her hand.” 

Certainly, Don Rodrigo Girén is not one of the most appealing of 
Tirso’s characters. And Hartzenbusch questions the propriety of this 

21. Act m, Scene 4. 

22. Act 1m, Scene 11. 


23. Act mm, Scene 21. 
24. Act m1, Scene 22. 
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portrayal, tacitly admitting that offense may have been taken.** But 
Hartzenbusch makes no claim that Tirso purposely sought to discredit 
the noble house of Osuna, and I cannot believe that the affront, if any, 
was deliberate. 

Now what basis exists for Dona Blanca’s and for Hartzenbusch’s 
contentions that Quien calla, otorga represents an endeavor to mollify 
the ducal house? 

Even before she has met Don Rodrigo, Aurora, the marquesa whom 
that nobleman is to win, declares: 

Su opinion 
le ha dado el lugar primero 
entre los de su nacidn.*® 


When he meets Aurora, Rodrigo makes a lengthy speech, in which he 
refers to his rank and to his misfortunes: 


Naci en Espana noble, no dichoso, 

(si en mis desgracias mi fortuna fundo) 
de madre ilustre y padre generoso, 
Rodrigo en nombre, en sucesién segundo. 
Mi hermano, mayorazgo caudaloso, 

me forzé é que buscase por el mundo 
correspondiente estado 4 mis intentos, 
huyendo sus escasos alimentos.” 


Here again, as in El castigo del penséque (Act m1, Scene 11), Don 
Rodrigo represents his elder brother in an uncomplimentary light al- 
though the censure of this brother’s selfishness is toned down consider- 
ably in the present case. 
Later, the dramatist has the Marquis Ascanio break into an effusive 

greeting: 

Dias hé que he deseado, 

senor don Rodrigo, veros, 

serviros y conoceros; 

que la fama que os ha dado 

la que habéis vos conseguido, 

y por Italia os alaba, 

é estimaros me inclinaba . . .78 


Such a speech, so little justified by Rodrigo’s actions in the preceding 
play, may be an attempt at flattering the house of Osuna. It must be 


25. Juan Eugenio Hartzenbusch, “Examen” of El castigo del penséque in Teatro escogido 
de Fray Gabriel Téllez, v, Madrid, 1840, p. 235. 
26. Quien calla, otorga, Act 1, Scene 2. 
27. Act 1, Scene 3. 
28. Act 1, Scene 5. 
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remembered, however, that characters in the Golden Age drama are 
wont to deliver highly eulogistic speeches, meant merely as courteous 
expressions of good will. 

Chinchilla’s report of his visit to Madrid goes into somewhat elaborate 
detail concerning the ill repute into which Don Rodrigo has fallen; and 
the servant seems to take a malicious pleasure in attributing this un- 
favorable opinion to the influence of the play, E/ castigo del penséque.” 
This relation appears singularly tactless, if the purpose of Tirso be to 
propitiate the house of Girén. 

Three scenes later, however, Narcisa tells Aurora that Don Rodrigo 
is so worthy of affection that he did not deserve the treatment given him 
by Diana; and when accused by her sister of being in love with him, 
Narcisa admits that she feels inclined toward the Spaniard.*° Even the 
disdainful Aurora confesses to herself, when Narcisa has left her, that 
her sister’s interest and the good reports concerning Rodrigo have 
made him an object of disturbing interest.” So great does this interest 
shortly become, that Aurora declares: 

Hombre 4 quien quiso Diana, 
digno es de estimacién. 

Si es espanol y Girén, 

no le merece mi hermana. 

6 & ninguna ha de querer, 

6 me ha de querer & mi.? 

Tn another conversation between the two sisters, Narcisa again cham- 
pions Rodrigo’s merits: 

Don Rodrigo es principal, 
y es Girdén, que le engrandece; 


ya sabes tu que ennoblece 
su casa con sangre real.®® 


Ascanio, when assured by Don Rodrigo that there will be no rivalry 
between them, says: 
Han guarnecido los cielos, 
amigo, vuestro girén 
del oro mds acendrado 
que apuré la cortesia.** 


29. Act 1, Scene 7. 

30. Act 1, Scene 10. 
31. Act 1, Scene 11. 
32. Act 1, Scene 13. 
33. Act m, Scene 3. 
34. Act m, Scene 7. 
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This speech is certainly complimentary, and as such might be calcu- 
lated to please the family whose name is punned upon to form one of 
Tirso’s characteristic conceits. 

The best basis for believing that Tirso may have meant to placate 
the house of Osuna in this play probably is the statement with which 
Don Rodrigo, speaking for the author, closes the final act. 

llémese aquesta comedia, 

Quien calla, otorga, senado, 
satisfaciendo con ella 

al Castigo del Penséque, 

pues no es necio quien se enmienda.*5 


Even if this passage be taken literally, however, it is helpful in clear- 
ing up merely one phase of the question: the matter of making amends 
(possibly to the family of Girén) alone is treated. There is nothing here 
to indicate whether the affront to the ducal house in the previous play 
(if offense actually was taken) was deliberate or unintentional on the 
part of Tirso. Moreover, Rodrigo’s closing speech proves nothing con- 
cretely about the family of Girén, for its purpose could well have been 
simply to concentrate the attention of the audience upon the improve- 
ment in the character of the speaker in his réle of protagonist. 

Had Tirso’s motive in Quien calla, otorga really been the desagravio 
of the house of Osuna, certainly the dramatist might have made a more 
convincing showing. To be sure, Rodrigo at last wins a marquise in- 
stead of a countess for his bride, thereby bettering himself in rank. But 
the character of Don Rodrigo still appears in none too favorable a light, 
for the representative of the family of Girén, vacillating between the 
Marquise Aurora and Narcisa, almost loses Aurora through the very 
indecision that previously had lost him the Countess Diana. 

Sefior Mufioz Pefia, without taking into account the bearers of the 
proud name of Girén in particular, offered, many years before the book 
of Dofia Blanca de los Rios, another and more logical desagravio 
theory: 

El aplauso que obtuvo El castigo del penséque y su irregular desenlace obligé 
4 Tirso 4 escribir una segunda parte, titulada Quien calla otorga, para desagraviar 4 
los caballeros y galanes espafioles tan mal tratados en el personaje de D. Rodrigo 
Girén del Castigo del penséque .. . *® 


The reasoning appears sound. Popular demand and the natural aver- 
sion of the theatre audiences to seeing the hero lose the fair lady, 
35. Act m1, Scene 20. 


36. Pedro Mufioz Pefia, El teatro del Maestro Tirso.de Molina (estudio critico-literario), 
Valladolid, 1889, p. 549. 
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coupled with the complaints of the galanes who doubtless regarded the 
protagonist as a poor representative of their ranks, might well have 
induced Tirso to write another play in which Don Rodrigo was per- 
mitted to triumph. I think this explanation is sufficiently conclusive to 
obviate further conjecture. 

ROBERT AVRETT 
College of Mines and Metallurgy 
University of Texas 
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NEW VOLTAIRE-GABRIEL CRAMER 
LETTERS [CONTINUED]" 





XXVIII 
[1760? ] 
il faut que le livre contienne au moins vingt cing feuilles®* sans quoi il serait 
trop minse [sic] je crois que ce recueil sera assez interessant 


XXIX 
[August or September 1760? ] 
voicy les deux lettres. Si on ne trove pas Mr de tresson [sic]®® je prie que la 
lettre pr luy soit remise a la poste en lorraine, ou chez luy en passant 
il y a trois certain 
corrigez 
pour notre petit embrion’*” 
au lieu de 
pour certain petit embrion 
et vale 


XxX ’ 
[1760?] 
la nouvelle*™ est qu’on vous previent ainsi mon cher ami hatons nous quels 
livres vous faut il? presto presto a mui atrevido 


M. Crammer 
XXXI 
[Autumn 1761? ] 
faites les derniers efforts de genie mon cher gabriel pour retrecir les formes. 
ces longues lignes font un effet affreux. songez quil faut six exemplaires in 4° 
ayez la bonte de menvoyer six prospectus.’® on peut bien faire une tragedie 
en deux jours’®* mais il en faut quatre pour la transcrire 


97. See RR, xxx, 39-51 (February 10939). 

98. Recueil des facéties parisiennes? The first section has twenty-five pages. Cf. Bengesco, 
op. cit., 1, 376. 

99. Louis-Elizabeth de Lavergne, Comte de Tressan (1705-1783) was “grand maréchal” 
at the court of Lunéville till 1766. He had long been a friend of Voltaire. Cf. Moland, xt, 
549, and Maugras, La Cour de Lunéville, passim. 

100. A line from the last stanza of “Les Fréron.” Cf. Moland, x, 566. This change left 
but two “certain.” The verses first appeared in 1760 in Recueil des facéties parisiennes. 

101. Cf. letter to Schouvalov, Aug. 2, 1760, Moland, xr, 488. A Hague bookseller 
had pirated an edition of the Histoire de Pierre le Grand. 

102. Could this refer to the prospectus, printed by Cramer in 1761 for the edition of 
Corneille? Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 134. 

103. We know of no tragedy written in two days. Olympie was “écrit avec la rapidité 
de la foudre,” according to a letter to D’Argental, October 20, 1761. Cf. Moland, x11, 
487, and Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 66. 
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XXXII 
[September 1760? ] 
caro gabriele voicy la preface. 
voicy la lettre pr Mr le duc de Villars.*™ 
envoyez moy donc des reponses au turc,?°° et me ama 


XOXXTIT 
[October 1760? ] 
Mr crammer est prie de vouloir bien me renvoyer la feuille du bramin’” quil 
faut regratter 
3 faceties’*” 
4 pierres*®® brochez 
mille compliments a mahomet’” et a toute la famille 
V 
Monsieur mahomet crammer 


XXXIV 
[1760?] 
je prie mon cher gabriel, mon grand acteur de vouloir bien m’envoyer les 
feuilles precedantes et celles dont jay donne la note et une histoire generale 
nouvelle” en feuilles et les x tomes de fatras en feuilles. que je suis volumineux 
bonjour aimable famille 


XXXV 
[1760-61?] 
jenvoye a Mr crammer le C corrige et copiee point de nouvelles 
d’afrique*™ on me traitte fort mal a alger** 


XXXVI 
[October 1761? ] 


tenez cher gabriel voila vers et prose 
vous aurez les vers oubliez lundy 


104. Honoré Armand, duc de Villars, who sojourned at Ferney in 1760, 1761, and 1763. 
Cf. Perey and Maugras, op. cit., pp. 273-275. This letter has apparently been lost. 

105. Is this the ‘coyonerie mahométane’? Lettre civile et honnéte, Moland, xxiv, 141. 
Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 11, 88. 

106. The Histoire d’un bon bramin is mentioned in a letter to Mme du Deffant, Oct. 13, 
1759. Cf. Moland, xx, 194, and Bengesco, op. cit., I, 453. 

107. Recueil des facéties parisiennes, in 8°, 282 pages, 1760. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 11, 374, 
and Wade, “Some Forgotten Letters of Voltaire” in MLN, xtvm, 222. 

108. Histoire de empire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand (volume 1), 1759. The first 
volume had been sent to Jean Schouvalov as early as November 1759. Cf. Moland, xt, 
237, and Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 397. 

109, Cramer had great success in playing the title réle in Mahomet in October 1760. 
Cf. Perey and Maugras, op. cit., p. 278. 

110. Essai sur histoire générale et sur les meurs, Nouvelle edition, s. 1. (Geneva) 1761- 
63. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 332. 

111. Tancréde is laid in Africa at Syracuse (1761). Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 58. 

112. Geneva, no doubt, because the capital of his printing. 
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je vous embrasse vendredi et tous les jours. 
comment va ce pauvre dupan*** assurez je vous prie son vertueux 
et tendre pere de toutte ma sensibilite. 


XXXVII 
[ 1762-68? ] 
il n’y a point de comedie caro cest par dieu 
bien assez des deux tragedies avec des disserta- 
tions assez curieuses sur des choses tres interessan- 
tes—comment va la tragi-comedie de geneve."* 
V. 


XXXVIII 
[1762? 1764?] 
a demain la prose il faudrait que gabriel parlat avec francois 
jai l’arret contre les jesuites™ 


XXXIX 

[1762?] 
caro, voicy pour une feuille de lhistoire, en attendant la valeur de deux autres 
que jay envoyees a paris en consultation et qui reviendront lundy 
macte animo** 
voge"** soutient que ses estampes sont admirables M. le premier president 
de la marche™* va a paris plaider pr luy vale 
vous avez recu une lettre pr melle del’on"”® vale 


In June, 1762, Rousseau’s Emile and le Contrat social were suppressed at 
Geneva.’*° Voltaire was thought to have been responsible. Charles Pictet 
(1713-92), a friend of Rousseau’s, sent to a certain Duvillard a letter ap- 
parently not destined for publication, in which he flayed Voltaire in part as 
follows: “pendant que le méme tribunal permet qu’on imprime, avec l’approba- 
tion publique, les ouvrages d’un homme qui insulte 4 Geneve et 4 la religion 


113. This Dupan was a relative of the Cramer family, and was near death in 1761. Cf. 
Perey and Maugras, op. cit., p. 323. 

114. A reference to the difficulties which arose in the republic partly as a consequence 
of its condemnation of Rousseau in June, 1762. Cf. G. Maugras, Voltaire et J. J. Rousseau, 
Paris, 1886, p. 108 ff. 

115. Does this refer to the decree of dissolution of 1762 or to that of expulsion in 1764? 

116. Virgil, Aeneid, rx, 641. Cf. Moland, xxxm, 278. 

117. Francois de Vosges (1732-1811), the engraver, whose services were obtained by de La 
Marche for the Voltairean edition of Corneille. Cf. Moland, x1, 471; XLM, 97, 118, 132; 
Lit, 587, and also Bengesco, of. cit., 11, 134, n. 2. 

118. Claude-Philippe Fyot de La Marche (16094-1768), school comrade of Voltaire. 

119. The “marquis” Gabriel Cramer had married in 1751 Mlle Claire Delon of Languedoc. 
The person here referred to may have been a relative of hers, unless of course it be the 
lady herself. Cf. Perey and Maugras, op. cit., p. 82, and Longchamp and Wagniére, 
Mémoires authentiques sur Voltaire, 1838, 1, 175. See also the “Correspondance de J. J. 
Rousseau avec Mme Cramer Delon et Philibert Cramer” in Annales J. J. Rousseau, X, 139. 
120. Cf. Théo. Dufour, Correspondance générale de J. J. Rousseau, vit, 13. 
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qu’on y professe, qui infecte tout ce qui l’environne du poison de ses sentiments 
erronés, et qui a fait 4 Geneve plus de déistes que Calvin n’y a fait de pro- 
testants. Et en faveur de qui le Conseil fait-il cette distinction? en faveur d’un 
étranger, auquel on a accordé une retraite dans un temps 6u toute l’Europe la 
lui refusait.”"** However, copies of the letter appeared and Voltaire answered 
it,’*? after requesting Cramer to suppress the one he had written. 


XL 

[July 1762?] 
mon cher gabriel cest moi qui vous conjure detre sage. votre lettre est d’une 
violence extreme quand on a ecrit de telles lettres il faut se couper la gorge 
avec celuy auquel on a ecrit. je scais quand il faut reprimer le zele. Supprimez 
votre lettre je vous en conjure. ce nest pas vous qui est outrage cest moy. cest 
a moy a repondre. lhonneur et la verite my forcent. jaimerais mieux perdre les 
delices que de soufrir quon dise quon m’a donne un azile, et que l’Europe m’en 
refusait je defie dailleurs quon trouve dans les escrits que vous avez imprimez 
de moy une ligne contre la relligion et il y a cent en sa faveur. en un mot il 
est d’une necessite absolue que les honnetes gens voyent la lettre cy jointe que 
jenvoye au colonel pictet et a M. le premier sindic’** vous avez eu hier le 
menteur*** 
travaillons a force et moquons nous du reste. 
il est necessaire que je voye mon cher gabriel.**° 


XLI 
[1763?] 
caro le meilleur party est de mander a mr votre frere 
qu'il ote le malheureux nom du frontispice,*** qu’il mette le 
tout en surete, qu’il fasse debiter louvrage et qu’il 
revienne nous voir, le tout sans se compromettre ny 
luy ni moy on a bien de la peine dans ce monde, est-il 
pas vray? 
XLII 
[1763?] 
caro si vous aviez seulement trois 2emes tomes du Czar’*’ reliez en 


121. Cf. G. Maugras, Voltaire et J. J. Rousseau, p. 231; and Chaponniére, Voltaire chez 
les Genevois, pp. 118, 135. 

122. Cf. ibid., p. 234. 

123. Cf. Dufour, op. cit., vit, 377, n. 2. The letters are lost. 

124. Voltaire mentions Le Menteur in a letter of January 30, 1762 (Moland, xin, 25), 
and according to Bengesco (op. cit., 11, 131-135) the third volume of Corneille was printed 
in August of that year. 

125. Note that this letter appears in Maugras (0. cit., p. 233) with slight variants, 
together with Voltaire’s reply. 

126. Might this be the Essai sur Vhistoire générale? Cf. letter to D’Argental, April 9, 
1763, Moland, xLu, 451, 453, 460, 508. 

127. The Histoire de Pempire de Russie was in two volumes, of which the second is 
dated 1763. Cf. Moland, xx1, 328, 343, and Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 397 ff. 
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voyez les moy sur le champ je vous en conjure 
je recommande toujours les cartons a paris cela est essentiel 
Monsieur Gabriel Crammer 


XLII 
[1763?] 
Je suppose caro que vous avez envoye ces cartons’** a m philibert**® que vous 
les enverrez lundi avec celuy de pales et de gnomonstres (?)™° je vous supplie 
de m’envoyer ce soir huit exemplaires de chaque carton. jay vu votre petit fou” 
avec son ode. cela ressemble comme deux gouttes d eau au pauvre diable™ 
cette espece pullulle. 
XLIV 
[1763?] 
je vous prie mon cher monsieur de vouloir bien rapporter 
le mss que vous savez quand vous viendrez nous voir. on 
presse baucoup en russie*** pour votre hist du czar.’** je 
vous prie de vouloir bien depecher les cartons et les 
relieures [sic]. 
je vous renvoye votre Sanchez **° dont je nay plus a faire 
grace a dieu, car un ridicule in folio est bien ennu- 
yeux 
Monsieur Gabriel Crammer 


[1763?] 
mon cher gabriel s’est enfui sans rien dire. S’il veut m’envoier douze toler- 
ances**° i] mobligera infiniment 


XLV 


XLVI 
[1763?] 
caro nallez pas vous aviser d’etre auditeur**’ tant que nous 
ferons rouler les presses. la feuille que je renvoie est 
si pleine de fautes que je vous ai cru deja en fonction. 
prenez garde d’avoir contre vous les trois cent cinquante 


128. Moland, xin, 451. 

129. Philibert Cramer, then in Paris. 

130. ? 

131. ? 

132. Voltaire’s work of this name is dated 1758 (Moland, x, 99 ff.). 

133. Moland, xum, 144 and 246. 

134. Histoire de Vempire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand, of which the first part was 
printed in 1759 and the second.in 1763. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., I, 397. 

135. Thomas Sanchez (1550-1610), a Spanish Jesuit. His work is entitled Disputationes 
de sancti matrimonii sacramento. The latest edition, according to the Catholic Encyclopedia, 
was published at Venice, 1754 (in folio?). According to Havens and Torrey, “Voltaire’s 
Books,” MP, xxvu, 17, Voltaire’s library had a 1739 edition, 3 vols., in folio. 

136. Traité sur la Tolérance, 1763. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 124. 

137. This letter appears in part in Perey and Maugras, op. cit., p. 81. According to 
Keate (Short Account of the present Government of Geneva, 1761) there were six “audi- 
teurs.” We have been unable to ascertain whether Cramer attained that office. 
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trois canards*** car vous etes un peu cigne.1** 
il ne me manque que les conditions de la paix avec langleterre pour vous don- 
ner la derniere feuille de 1 histoire.*° je fais a present un errata. tout ferney 
vous embrasse. 

XLVII 

[1763?] 

caro vous aurez demain matin Zulime*** rebouisee avec lepitre a demoiselle 
Clairon puis le droit du seigneur™? et viva 
je vous prie de me faire fourer proprement a ces deux 
exemplaires cy joints les cartons necessaires. et de me 
les renvoyer le plustot (sic) possible. 


XLVIII 
[1763?] 
faites pour le mieux caro gabriele et pour vos interets 
auxquels je subordonerai toujours touttes mes idees poe- 
tiques et prosaiques—je ne scais plus ou jen suis de 
lhist genle*** quel est votre derniere page. ou sui-je. oh 
gabriel gabriel jen ay pardessus les yeux. histoire chapi- 
tres, pierre le grand, le gr corneille,™** teatre, pieces a 
jouer, pieces a faire. je nay pourtant quun cervau de 5 
doigts de profondeur. 
XLIX 
[1763?] 
je prie instamment Monsieur Cramer de m’envoier le plus quil poura d’ex- 
emplaires d’ecclaircissements historiques,** et des remarques**’ sur histoire 


138. In other words, the government of Geneva. 

139. A suggestion that Cramer’s attempt to write verses would be frowned on by the 
authorities, 

140. Might this be the Essai sur Vhistoire générale, 1761-63 in 8 volumes? Beuchot says 
of it “les chapitres x~m & Lx traitaient d’événements postérieurs 4 la mort de Louis XIV 
et ont depuis été employés par l’auteur dans son Précis du siécle de Louis XV.” The first 
seven volumes are dated 1761; the eighth, 1763: The Précis has the terms of the treaty 
in Chapter xxxv. Cf. Moland, xv, 373. 

141. Zulime, begun in 1738, was dedicated to the actress, Mile Clairon Delatude (1722- 
1803). She had been a pupil of Voltaire’s and rendered him a visit at Ferney in July 1765. 
On that occasion, another epistle was written in her honor. Cf. Moland, x, 384 ff. The first 
authentic edition of the work here mentioned appeared in 1763 and was, according to 
Bengesco (op. cit., 1, 34) preceded by an “Epitre & Mlle Clairon.” Was it the same as the 
Epitre 4 Daphné and the Pantaodai? Cf. Moland, x11, 186 and 192, and also Bengesco, 
Op. cit., I, 237. 

142. Le Droit du seigneur, a comedy, sent to D’Argental on April 12, 1760. Cf. Moland, 
XL, 347, 373. 

143. L’Essai sur Vhistoire générale et sur les mceurs et Pesprit des nations (1761-63). 

144. L’Histoire de ’empire de Russie sous Pierre le Grand (1759-63). 

145. Thédtre de Pierre Corneille avec des commentaires (1761 ff.) in twelve volumes. 
Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 131. 

146. Eclaircissements historiques a occasion d’un libelle calomnieux contre PEssai sur 
les meeurs et V’esprit des nations par M. Damilaville. Mentioned in a letter to D’Alembert, 
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generale. le tout le plutot possible 
je luy seray tres oblige 


V. 
L 
[Nov. 1763?] 

caro, je crois quil serait tres convenable que vous envoiassiez a 
lambassadeur*™** d’angleterre a paris quelques uns de vos avis du 
mois d’octobre en voicy deux que jay retrouvez 
on demande des mandements d’eveque d’aletopolis’*® ne pouviez 
vous pas faire cette bonne ouvre (sic) elle est au rang des choses 
saintes quil ne faut pas faire a demi 


LI 
[1763?] 
Monsieur Cramer est suplie d’envoier chez Mr Souchay*® une 
douzaine de Tolerances.*™ l’indiscretion est un peu forte, mais 
c’est la derniere. 
Monsieur Gabriel Cramer 
a Geneve 
LII 
[1764?] 
on a envoye ce matin trois grands articles*®* par le comissionaire d allot.** 
on renvoye les feuilles f et g a M cramer. le compositeur a brouille les chifres a 
la page 93 il faut reformer son erreur. il est important quon ait une conversation 
avec m cramer et on ne peut luy parler tant quil est a cheval dans les rues. 


LIII 
[1764?] 
maman*™ a pris le royaume”*® en interdit, elle ne l’aura lu probablement qu’en 





Nov. 28, 1762, they appeared in 1763 in Vol. vam of the reprint of the Essai sur Phistoire 
générale. Grimm announces an edition of the Eclaircissements on March 1, 1763. Cf. 
Corresp. litt. (édition Tourneux), v, 247. 

147. In 1763, there also appeared Remarques pour servir de supplément a V’Essay sur 
Vhistoire générale, s. 1. (Geneva). Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 334, and 1, 122. 

148. John, fourth Duke of Bedford (1710-71) was appointed minister plenipotentiary to 
the Court of France in 1762. Cf. Moland, xi, 324. 

149. The Instruction pastorale de Vhumble évéque d’Alétopolis, printed about Novem- 
ber, 1763, was an answer to an Instruction pastorale de Vévéque de Puy, a brother of Vol- 
taire’s béte noire, Pompignan. Cf. Moland, xtm, 25 ff. and xxv, 1. 

150. Souchay, a “négociant 4 Genéve.” Cf. Moland, xi, 326, 394, 517. 

151. Traité sur la tolérance (1763)? Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 124. 

152. For the Dictionnaire philosophique (1764)? 

153. Dalloz was “commissionnaire de Ferney.” Cf. Moland, xtvm, 107, and Caussy, 
Voltaire, seigneur de village, p. 250. 

154. Madame Denis. 

155. Octave et le jeune Pompée ou le Triumvirat appeared again in the fourth volume 
of the Nouveaux mélanges, etc. Grimm mentions the play on July 15, 1764. Cf. Corresp. 
litt. (éd. Tourneux), v1, 32. 
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cing jours puisqu’elle a cing acte (sic) on aura soin de la rendre a Monsieur 
Gabriel. en attendant on le prie d’envoier les 4 volumes des nouveaux 
melanges’®* quil a promis. 
LIV 
[17657] 
mon cher caro nous vous demandons madame denis et moy 
chacun un volume de destruction.’®’ je vous reitere encor 
la priere que je vous ay faitte de me faire avoir les 
journaux de scheurler*®* depuis 1725 jusqua 1740. S’il y 
avait quelques autres journaux de ce temps la a la bi- 
bliotheque**® j’emplorerais votre credit pour les em- 
prunter et je les rendrais fidelement est il vrai que 
le livre des princes*®® de jean jaques parait dans votre 
ville? 
LV 
[October-November 1765?] 
Mr caro est prie de venir diner lundi, et non dimanche. il saura que m. le Kain 
fait imprimer actuellement Adelaide*™ pour son benefice. il est supplie de me 
faire renvoier le feuille L 
LVI 
[1765?] 
A fragmant has: 
remercie de tout mon coeur Monsieur Cramer de la peine qu’il veut bien se 
donner pour me procurer des instructions necessaires que je peux puiser dans 
lettres et memoires de mornay*™ 


LVII 
[1767] 
sera t’il permis mon cher monsieur au Sr Coge’®* regent de college 


156. A work called Nouveaux mélanges philosophiques, historiques, critiques, 1765-76, 
is noted by Bengesco (op. cit., Iv, 230). 

157. In December 1764, Damilaville had sent to Voltaire a D’Alembert manuscript entitled 
De la destruction des Jésuites. It was to be printed by Cramer. Cf. Moland, xtm1, 420. 
This letter then could be located in (February?) 1765. Cf. Moland, xim1, 410-501 passim. 

158. Probably documentation for the Précis du siécle de Louis XV (1769). There was a 
printer at the Hague by that name, but we have not been able to discover the periodical 
in question. 

159. Of Geneva. 

160. Emile? 

161. Adélaide Du Guesclin, first edition 1765, “Donné au public par M. Le Kain.” Cf. 
Moland, xtrv, 71, 95, 117, and Bengesco, op cit., 1, 18. Le Kain was, according to Vol- 
taire, “le premier des acteurs” (Moland, x, 202). 

162. Bengesco (op. cit., 1, 310) has a letter from Voltaire to Cramer, “Je vous ai conjuré 
de me fair avoir les Lettres et mémoires de Du Plessis-Mornay.” Bengesco dates his ‘vers 
176s.’ 

163. Abbé Coger or Cogé, regent of the Collége Mazarin, had declared, in his attack 
on Marmontel’s Bélisaire, that Voltaire was the author of a poem on natural religion, 
which Voltaire denied. See letter to him, 27 Juillet 1767 in Moland, xiv, 326. 
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d’emploier le nom du Roy pour me calomnier? je vous en 
fais juge et je vous envoye la copie de la lettre’ que je 
luy ecris 

vale et me ama 


27 juillet 


LVIII 

[1767?] 
voicy caro quelques additions pour la liste des autheurs qui ont fleuri sur louis 
14. l’ouvrage grossit sous mes mains jespere qu’il sera vray curieux et utile 
voyla ce qu’il vous faut. 
faites moy renvoier la derniere feuille elle etait pleine de transpositions. 
nb lingenu*®* vaut mieux que candide, en ce quil est infiniment plus vraisem- 
blable 
j en ay a votre service 


LIX 

[1767?] 
cette piece fut imprimee a paris en 1766 (?) et debitee au commencement de 
1767. Mr de Voltaire ne voulut pas s’en declarer l’autheur. i] n’avait compose 
cet ouvrage que pour avoir occasion de developper dans des notes les caracteres 
des principaux Romains au temps due triumvirat et pour placer convenable- 
ment l’histoire de tant d’autres proscriptions qui effrayent et qui deshonorent la 
nature humaine depuis la proscription de vingt trois mille hebreux en un jour, 
a l’occasion du veau d’or, et de vingt quatre mille en un autre jour pour une 
fille madianite jusquaux proscriptions des vaudois du piemont.*® 


LX 
2 avril [1768?] 
caro il se trouve que maman*® ma laisse environ dixsept mille francs de dettes 
criardes a payer. Si Mr des franches*® voulait avoir la bonte de finir avec moy 
je vous serais tres oblige 


V. 


164. Cf. Moland, xiv, 327-405 passim, and XXVI, 520. 

165. This serves to date the letter, 1767. Cf. Moland, xtv, 331-339, and Bengesco, op. 
cit., 1, 455. Voltaire was réworking the Siécle de Louis XIV in that year. Cf. Moland, 
XLV, 335 and 360. 

166. This Avertissement to Octave et le jeune Pompée ou le Triumvirat (1767) first 
appeared in volume m of the Nouveaux mélanges etc. . . . (1767). Cf. Moland, v1, 176 
and Bengesco, of. cit., 1, 68. 

167. Mme Denis left for Paris on or about March 1, 1768, and returned at the end of 
October 1769. Cf. Moland, xiv, 552. Cf. Chaponniére, op. cit., p. 170. 

168. Horace-Benedict Perrinet, seigneur des Franches (1725-91), a lawyer and member 
of the Council of 60 at Geneva. He had been “le préte-nom des jésuites” in the Crassy affair. 
Cf. Moland, x11, 84 and 128. 
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LXI 


[Sept. 1767?] 
Monsieur caro est prie de me renvoier le tome*® sur lequel il a imprime la 
henriade in 4 afin que je puisse porter les corrections sur mon petit exemplaire 
—je le remercie de tout ce quil m’a envoye. 


V. 
(in secretary’s hand): M. Cramer a Tournay*® 


LXII 

[1769?] 
il faudrait trop remanier je me reserve pour larticle sorcier.'" envoiez moy je 
vous prie un exemplaire des trois epitres**? a boilau (sic) a st lambert a l’auteur 
des trois imposteurs. 

LXIII 

[1769?] 
a fragment: 
jay peur que mr durai’’* n ait barbouille cette phraze 
je vous demande predilection pour jeanne’ et pour les 
questions.*"° 
nous avons bien des choses a faire. tachez qu’on les 
fasse avant que je meure. 
faites envoier une jeanne chez souchai. la mienne est 
trop mal en ordre et toutte tachee d’encre. 
ce nest pas la peine dy mettre des pages blanches. jen 
ferai mettre aux endroits qui lexigeront. le reste 
sera dans des cayers (sic) a part. 
il me faut icy une jeanne pour moy 
cest donc deux jeannes de la derniere edition’’® qui est 
horriblement pleine de fautes grace au gros suisse.’ 
je suis encore emu comme vous de la fin etrange de ce 
beau jeune homme’”® vale caro 


169. Would this be the edition Collection compléte des eeuvres de M. de Voltaire, Genéve, 
Cramer, 1768—IV° année répub. 45 vols. in -4° ? Volume 1 contains the Henriade. Cf. 
Bengesco, op. cit., IV, 73. 

170. Voltaire mentions Cramer at Tournay in letter to D’Alembert (cf. Moland, xv, 364). 

171. Was this destined for the Dictionnaire philosophique or the Questions and eventually 
amalgamated with another article? 

172. These poetical epistles are mentioned in letters dated March 1769. Cf. Moland, 
XLVI, 284-285, and x, 397-408. 

173. M. Durey de Morsan (1717-95) had served as a copyist for Voltaire. Voltaire kept 
him at his home for a year or so (1769?). Cf. Moland, xvi, 556, and Perey and Maugras, 
op. cit., pp. 438-453. 

174. La Pucelle, 

175. Possibly the Questions sur l Encyclopédie, 1770-72. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 420. 

176. According to Bengesco (op. cit., 1, 131) this would be the edition of 1762. 

177. Cramer. 

178. Dupan? 
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LXIV 


[1769?] 
mon cher gabriel a raison sur bien des points. mais cecy*”® nest que pour les 
pays etrangers et ne paraitra pas sitot. on adoucira ce qui est trop vrai 


LXV 

[1770?] 
Je renverrai S. T. demain.—Monsieur Cramer pourait-il sans faire tort a 
impression de cet ouvrage imprimer une reponse’®® au Sisteme de la nature 
avec une reponse*** aux trois juifs pretendus. 
Ces deux reponses entreront, il est vrai, dans le petit dictionnaire Enciclope- 
dique a la Lettre D et a la lettre f. 
Mais il est necessaire de donner actuellement ce petit ouvrage qui sera un avant 
gout du dictionnaire, et qui poura disposer favorablement les esprits. il serait 
meme tres bon de se hater. 


LXVI 
[1771?] 
il vous faut encor dix pages vous les aurez; mais il faut attendre qu’elles soient 
transcrites. 
je vous prie instamment d avoir egard a mes remarques sur la feuille que je 
renvoye. Souvenez vous de ce que vous ecrivait Mr Vatelet*** sur la proprete 
de la typografie (sic) 
pouvez vous menvoier deux exemplaires des trois premiers volumes des ques- 
tions*** que me manquent? vale amice 
¥. 
LXVII 
sur le partage*™* rien que de vague sur les prisoniers**® welches un peu de siberie. 
ou bien je ne suis pas comme Mr W.”** je nay nul goust pour la rue ou je suis ne. 
renvoyez moy le plus tot que vous pourez le marechal de camp et la veuve.** 


179. Is this Les Guébres ou la Tolérance (1769) ? Cf. Moland, xtv1, 334. 

180. The article Dieu which was later made a part of the Dictionnaire philosophique was 
written in answer to Holbach’s Systéme de la nature (1770). Dieu, Réponse au Systéme de 
la nature appeared in brochure form in 1770. Cf. Moland, xv, 376, and Bengesco, op. cit., 
II, 95. 

181. According to Grimm’s Correspondance littéraire (xx, 117 and 120) Voltaire had 
published in 1770 an answer to the Lettres de quelques juifs portugais et allemands, 1760. 
This was the article Fonte. Cf. Moland, x1x, 161, and Bengesco, op. cit., 11, 321, 4007-4008. 

182. Possibly Claude Henri Watelet (1718-86) whom Voltaire thanked in 1760 for his 
poem. Cf. Moland, xi, 367. He was responsible for the frontispiece of the Thédtre de Pierre 
Corneille in 1762. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 132 and Moland, xLtx, 341. 

183. The Questions sur ? Encyclopédie par des amateurs, s. |., 1770-72. The first three 
volumes bear the date 1770. Cf. Bengesco, of. cit., 1, 420. 

184. Reference to the partition of Poland. 

185. Possibly a reference to himself and Madame Denis. 

186. Watelet ? Cf. Moland, xtvm, 43. 

187. The Lettre a M. le marquis de Beccaria au sujet de M. Morangiés, 1772. 
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LXVIII 

[1772?] 
je suis infiniment afflige de n avoir pas les systemes*** avec les notes. je comp- 
tais sur cette edition il y a quelques jours**® ce contretemps me fait une peine 
extreme je prie mr crammer le plus instamment du monde de ne me pas mettre 
entre les mains d’un chirol et d envoier sur le champ le porteur chez ce chirol'®° 
avec un ordre expres de rendre le manuscrit. je demande a mr crammer cette 
marque d’amitie il ne faut pas quil y ait chez chirol une ligne de ma main. 


LXIx 
[1772?] 
je vous remercie mon cher ami je vous prie de ne pas souffrir que chirol vende 
un seul exemplaire de ce rogaton, de n’en donner a personne, de nen envoier 
par la poste a personne excepte a mr de fontanelle.** ttenons [sic] nous 
tranquille jusqu’a ce que nous ayons des nouvelles de paris. jattends quelque 
chose qui fera du bien a votre recueil 
je vous felicite sur ’honnetete de votre dernier conseil general**? 
Monsieur Gabriel Crammer 


LXxX 
[22 Dec. 1772] 


je vous prie de me faire renvoier g, h, i, k 

ou viendra a bout du duc d’orleans comme des autres 

Luc*** me mande que moustapha™ fera la paix. sinon quil sen repentira. 
votre premier garcon’® vous souhaitte la bonne annee d’avance apres 

dix huit*** ans d’un travail journalier on jouera minos**’ immediate- 

ment apres les rois.*** tenons nous prets il y a encor quatre ou 

cing feuilles a faire, outre ce que jay envoie 


LXxXI 
[1773?] 
jattendais un petit mot de consolation de vous je ne scais 


188. Les Systémes, a satire in verse, appeared in 1772, s. 1. n. d. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 
I, 190. 

189. The date of the letter is probably the spring of 1772. Cf. Moland, xtvm, 121. 

190. A bookdealer of Geneva. Cf. Moland, xii, 434 and xLv, 364. 

191. Jean-Gaspard Dubois de Fontanelle (1737-1812) author of Ericie ou la Vestale, 
and editor of the Gazette universel de Deux-Ponts (Moland, x.tx, 92). 

192. One of the governing bodies of Geneva. 

193. Frederick Il who wrote Voltaire to that effect on December 6, 1772. Cf. Moland, 
XLVIII, 230. 

194. The Turkish ruler was then at war with Russia. 

195. Voltaire. 

196. Since 1754. 

197. Les Loix de Minos, Geneva, 1773. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 80. 

198. It was Voltaire’s plan to have it played after Twelfth Night. Cf. Moland, xiv, 
249. 
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plus ou jen suis ny ou vous en etes. envoiez moy donc 
caro les dernieres feuilles et dites moy comment nous 
nous tirerons des grifes du corsaire Valade*®® 
dimanche 
LXXII 

[1773?] 
jenvoie a mr cramer ce dernier article sur les loix?®® S il en est temps encor mr 
cramer est prie den faire usage je le prie de menvoier un ou deux exemplaires 
du recueil dont on a detache les loix de minos, lepitre et les notes 


LXXIII 
[April 1774?] 
Pour amuser votre goute, voulez-vous imprimer 
la reponse de Mr dorat®** a Mr deshovalov??” Cela ferait 
un beau contraste. on peut aisement mettre ces 
deux pieces dans la meme feuille. 


LXXIV 
[1774?] 
Mr. caro aura plus qu il ne croit mais il 
faut qu’il soit defait de sa goutte. 
LXXV 
[1776?] 


comme je ne scais pas precisement quel est le degre d’intimite et de confiance 
entre Monsieur le commandant” et St. Geran,?* je ne puis rien dire mais il 
me semble quil faudrait une autre lettre 


It is next to impossible to attempt to assign dates to the following miscel- 
laneous notes: 


LXXVI 


je vous renvoye caro la derniere feuille qui ne sera pas la derniere. il faut 
mettre a la fin du volume les pieces indiques en petits caracteres et imprimer 


199. In a letter dated February 1 (1773), Voltaire complains of a pirated edition of the 
Lois de Minos, made by a ‘nommé Valade, libraire de Paris.’ Cf. Moland, xtvmi, 290-325, 
passim, and Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 80-81. 

200. Les Loix de Minos, tragédie avec les notes de M. de Morza, appeared with a dedi- 
catory epistle to the Duke de Richelieu in 1773. Cf. Bengesco, op. cit., 1, 81. 

201. Claude J. Dorat (1734-80) whom Voltaire never forgave for his Avis aux sages de 
ce siécle (1766). 

202. Andre Schouvalov had written an Epitre @ Ninon to which Dorat (more likely 
Voltaire!) had answered with a poem entitled Ninon @ un comte russe. Cf. Moland, xtvim, 
595-597. 

203. The ‘commandant de Bourgogne,’ a brother of Mme de St. Julien. Was it the 
Marquis du Pin-Gouvernet or his brother the Comte de Paulin? Cf. 1, 63. 

204. ‘un entrepreneur de spectacles,’ cf. Moland, L, 63 and 67, 44, 53. 
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la preface en lettres plus grosses que le texte. 
vous aurez la fin de lhistoire quand il vous plaira. 


preparez vous a quelque autre chose d’interessant. je ne vous laisserai point 
chomer mais point d’infidelitez dans nos amours 


LXXVII 
je vous prie de soufrir les petites corrections que j’ay faites. 
je les crois necessaires. 

LXXVIII 


il est essentiel mon cher ami que vous fassiez tenir ]’errata et qu’on en fasse 
usage. je vous prie de prendre les mesures les plus efficaces pour cette bagatelle, 
ainsi que pr les essentielles. je vous embrasse 


V. 
LXXIX 


est il possible que je naye pas seulement recu la premiere feuille corrigee et 
que vous mabandonnez ainsi, je vous jure mon cher gabriel que vous m/’affligez 
infiniment 


LXxXX 


a dimanche nous causerons voicy du manuscrit. 


LXXXI 


vous etes un bon caro je vous remercie des trois feuilles j’en renvoye quatre et 
ce matin vous avez eu de la copie 


que diable voulez vous que je fasse de ces lettres de change Si vous avez besoin 
d’argent je vous en fourniray vale et me ama 


LXXXII 


allons caro courage nous avons bien de la besogne. mais ne sortez pas par ce 
vilain temps de neige. ayez soin de votre sante. 


LXXXIII 
vous vous portez donc mieux mon cher gabriel. i] n’en est pas ainsi de moi . . . 
je mettrai bientot tout en ordre . . . mais quand vous 
verrai-je? 

LXXXIV 


si la premiere feuille ou est le titre est tiree, je prie Monsieur crammer de me 
l’envoier Si elle ne l’est pas je crois quil est essentiel de mettre avec approbation 





\ 
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' 
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et permission je crois aussi necessaire de faire les petits changements indiques 
a la feuille B. 


je voudrais bien avoir C aujourdhui 
mille compliments a toute la famille 


LXXXV 


il y aura un peu a remanier. j en demande pardon mais il faut toujours aller 
au bien de la chose. 


LXXXVI 
nulle nouvelle de M gabriel 
Mr gabriel est un negligent 
mon cher gabriel m’abandonne 
V. 
LXXXVII 


je ne scais encor aucune nouvelle dans ma solitude des choses dont M caro me 


parle. des que je serai au fait, il n’y a rien que je ne fasse pour obliger mr caro. 
nous causerons de tout cela. 


LXXXVIII 


vingt quatre ou 36 pr votre serviteur et pour des amis qui ne le laisseront point 
aller aux tipographes ensuitte, un petit recueil de toutes les pieces que vous 
vendrez comme des petit pates tout chaud [sic] cest mon avis 


LXXXIX 


mr crammer est prie denvoier chez jacobi trois huit, et trois neuf, trois exem- 
plaires complets a ferney un exemplaire avec feuilles blanches a fernei 


XC 


on a decouvert deux enormes fautes ce sont deux noms pour d autres et ces 
fautes sont probablement de moy et non de vagnere [sic]. monsieur cramer 
voudrait-il avoir la bonte de me renvoier lerrata? je le rectifierai et je fournirai 
de quoy faire la demi feuille de cartons que M. Crammer voulait bien emploier. 


XCI 


je vous renvoye mon cher gabriel la partie de l’epreuve que je n’avais jamais 
vue, et dans laquelle il y a une faute que sans doute on corrigera. 

il faudrait encor nous voir pour les cartons. le parlement de paris se deshonore 
plus que jamais. ses impertinences sont siflees de 1 Europe. 
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XCII 


vous m aviez promis caro, livres, feuilles, errata. vous ne m’avez rien donne. je 
vous avais promis un medaillon. je vous l’envoye. 


XCIII 


Si caro gabriel s y est mepris d’autres s y meprendraient ce nest point du tout 
le franc®*® quon avait en vue; on y a du substituer quelque chose de plus 
general, mais on reconnaitra assez le petit vilain dont est [sic] question 


XCIV 
jayaBcDefetJ [?] 


je renvoye jm 

pourquoy ne m’a ton pas envoye h, k, L? 

je suis exact, tout est en regle chez moy. 
mon cher gabriel s’en va que deviendrai-je? 


XCV 


monsieur caro gabriele a raison. je ne pouvais pas dans mon trou deviner tout 
cela. 
Je renvoye j corige a lundi le reste 


XCVI 


je vous prie d’envoyer cette lettre?°* aux Srs Saillant?” [sic] et de Saint vous 
devriez le faire imprimer, a la suitte [sic] de votre avis et la faire mettre dans 
les journaux. 

XCVII 


On remercie Monsieur Cramer du Dion Cassius** quil a eu la bonte d’envoyer. 
Il est prie de vouloir bien aussi faire preter un Jaqulot®® [sic] qu’on pretend 
avoir ecrit la sur la religion chretienne. 

on lui souhaitte la bonne annee ainsi qu’a Madame sa femme et a toute la 
famille 

XCVIII 
28 octb 
nous prions instamment monsieur cramer de vouloir bien donner a notre homme 


205. Le Franc de Pompignan. 

206. We have been unable to locate this letter. 

207. Paris booksellers. Cf. Moland, xirx, 526, 533, 536. 

208. Cassius Dio, the Roman historian (A. D. 150-235). His History of Rome is still 
authoritative. 

209. Isaac Jaquelot, Protestant theologian (1647-1708), author of La Conformité de la 
foi avec la raison ou défense de la religion, 1705. 
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des lettres de recommandation pour vevai, nous pensons madame denis et moi 
que M crammer y connait beaucoup de monde. nous ne savons pas le nom du 
recommande mais nous supposons quil est du pays de Gex et da la religion 
reformee. il se propose de porter les lettres sur le champ. nous aurons grande 
obligation a Monsieur crammer 

V. 


XCIX 


Toute la maison des Delices prie Monsieur Cramer de vouloir bien assurer la 
famille de Messrs De Tournes**® de l’interet qu’elle prend a 
tout ce qui la regarde 


C 


voicy mon cher caro le dernier chapitre. quoi qu’il soit grifone de mon ecriture 
avec une tres mauvaise plume, cependant l’imprimeur poura en tirer parti 
il ne faudra que deux mots d’avertissements apres le titre 


CI 


on avait envoie chez Jacobi un Tome 4 pour un tome ro. on le renvoie a Mon- 
sieur Cramer [sic] 

Tl manque les Tomes 15 et 14 on renvoie un tome 15 qui est incomplet. 
Monsieur Cramer est prie de le faire complette ainsi que le 14 et de les faire 
remettre chez Jacoby. 

Mr. de Voltaire a un exemplaire complet des dix premiers volumes.” il lui 
manque les huit derniers. il prie Monsieur Cramer de le lui completter. 


CII 


voila tout ce que jay retrouve des lettres de ce fripon. je les ay trouvees avec 
peine dans un tas de papiers qui sont de rebut comme luy. faites en tout ce 
quil vous plaira. je trouverai quelque jour ce maraud a tourney, et je parlerai 
a sa personne je luy apprendrai a vouloir etre quelqu’un. 


CIil 


il serait bon que l’on put conferer avec Mr Cramer pour les planches. 


CIV 
caro a demain tout le reste 


210. Jean-Jacques de Tournes (1737-17099), member of the Council of 200 at Geneva, as 
well as auditeur, syndic, and conseiller d’Etat. Gabriel’s mother was née De Tournes. Cf. 
Annales J. J. Rousseau, X, 140. 

211. The Amsterdam edition has 18 volumes. Yet this might refer to an edition to which 
other volumes were later added, as that of 1756. 
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CV 


Je vous demande en grace, mon cher gabriel, de n’imprimer aucun feuille sans 
que je l’aie revue, c’est pour votre [sic] interet comme pour le bien de la 
chose, il y a quelques corrections et quelques additions a faire. cela demandera 
tres peu de remaniement, et l’ouvrage en vaudra beaucoup mieux. 

J’ai besoin du petit livre de la predication et je prie Mad* Cramer de le ren- 
voier cachete chez M* Souchay le plutot qu’elle poura. 

A Monsieur Gabriel Cramer 
a Geneve 


F. J. CRowLEy 
University of California at Los Angeles 
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1. ANGLO-FRENCH STUDIES 


I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Cazamian, Louis, Essais en deux langues. Paris, Didier, 1938. Pp. xv + 319. 

A collection of M. Cazamian’s articles and reviews “offert 4 M. Louis Cazamian, a 
occasion du trentiéme anniversaire de son enseignement a la Sorbonne, par ses amis, 
collégues et disciples, le 19 novembre 1938.” Of particular interest are “Goethe en 
Angleterre” [remarks on method], pp. 65-73; “Taine et l’Angleterre,” pp. 75-79; “Le 
Romantisme en France et en Angleterre,” pp. 165-180; and “Le Romantisme, ses 
origines anglo-germaniques; influences étrangéres et traditions nationales,” pp. 231- 
234. 


Cazamian, Louis, Retour d’un anglicisant a la poésie francaise. (The Zaharoff 


Lecture, 1937.) London, Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 21. 
Rev. by Iris E. Sells in MLR, xxxm (1938), 630-631. 


Maurois, André, Conseils 4 un jeune Francais partant pour l Angleterre. Paris, 
Grasset, 1938. Pp. 62. 


Includes also “Lettre 4 une jeune femme de qualité partant pour Londres au moment 
de la ‘saison’” and “Notes pour un homme d’état francais qui traverse pour la 
premiére fois la manche.” 


Rev. by Jacques Boulenger in Le Temps, 3 juin 1938, p. 3; by R. L[alou] in NL, 
25 juin 1038, p. 5. 


Cohen, Gustave, “L’Amitié franco-britannique au moyen Age et aujourd’hui,” 
NL, 7 mai 1938, p. 6. 


Mornet, Daniel, “Clarté frangaise—clarté humaine,” NL, 27 aoit 1938, pp. 
I-2. 


American and British reactions to la clarté frangaise. 


“Un-English Tastes,” TLS, Oct. 22, 1938, p. 677. 


On the difficulty which the English experience in appreciating such writers as Stendhal 
and Racine. 


Mille, Pierre, “La Fontaine, Kipling, et leurs héros,” Le Temps, 10 juillet 1938, 
p- 3- 
A comparison of the Anglo-Saxon and Latin treatment of animals as characters in 
literature. 
“Lancelot” [Abel Hermant], “La Balance grammaticale,” Le Temps, 17 mars 
1938, p. 3. 


Radoff, Maurice L., “Tout craché and cher comme créme,” MLN, tt (1938), 
327-334- 
“Tl est son pére tout craché” compared with similar terms in English. 


Demiashkevich, Michael John, The National Mind: English, French, German. 
New York, American Book Co., 1938. Pp. xii + 508. 
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“Liste de Sujets de Théses,” Annales de [Université de Paris, xm (1938), 445- 
449, 555-560, 571-586. 


Van Tieghem, Paul, “Histoire littéraire genérale et comparée: vingt-deuxiéme 
compte-rendu annuel,” Revue de Synthése, xv (1938), 175-202. 


Bond, Donald F., “American Scholarship in the Field of Eighteenth-century 
Anglo-French Studies,” RR, xxtx (1938), 141-150. 


Bond, Donald F., “Anglo-French and Franco-American Studies: a Current 
Bibliography,” RR, xx1x (1938), 343-372. 


Whiting, Bartlett Jere, Proverbs in the Earlier English Drama with Illustra- 
tions from Contemporary French Plays. (Harvard Studies in Comparative 
Literature, x1v.) Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1938. Pp. 
xx + 505. 

Rev. in NQ, ctxxv (1038), 269-270. 


Henry-Bordeaux, Paule, Marie Stuart. Vol. 1. Reine de France et d’Ecosse. Pp. 
371. Vol. 11. Les Prisons et la mort. Pp. 304. Paris, Plon, 1938. 
Rev. by Emile Henriot in Le Temps, 29 nov. 1938, p. 3; in TLS, Dec. 3, 1938, page v. 


Garrett, Christina Hallowell, Te Marian Exiles. A Study in the Origins of 
Elizabethan Puritanism. Cambridge, Cambridge University Press; New 
York, Macmillan, 1938. Pp. ix + 388. 


Miss Garrett has not been satisfied with the traditional opinion that the Protestants 
who fled to Germany, Switzerland, France, and Italy in 1554-1559 were “forced solely 
for the sake of their religion to take refuge abroad from the persecution of a bigoted 
and cruel queen” (p. 1), and has gone back to the tedious job of drawing up a census 
from the documents found in their sundry Continental havens. In an introductory 
essay of 59 pages the author tells of her plan to continue with “a full narrative, linking 
the Exile to the first year of Elizabeth’s reign.” 

Most of the 788 exiles (472 adult males) identified and listed by Miss Garrett did 
not seek refuge in France but in Germany and Switzerland. Only 44 names of those 
who fied to France and made their headquarters at Rouen and Caen have been re- 
covered, and most of these were “younger sons out for adventure.” (This total does 
not include a larger group who settled at Strasbourg.) 

Her census shows that the migration as a whole was predominantly aristocratic, and 
her thesis is that it was “a voluntary movement” of a disgruntled group, and “directed 
to the fulfilment of a clearly conceived purpose” (p. 6), which was to “organize 
themselves into a formidable ‘opposition’” (p. 43) to the English crown. She sees 
herein the origins of the modern party system. “As a political faction, a group of 
disaffected country gentlemen, for the most part closely related, left England in 1554: 
as a political party they returned to it again in 1558, augmented in numbers; allied 
for party ends with a body of protestant ministers; experienced in self-government 
untrammelled of bishops; trained in effective methods of propaganda; and actuated by 
a political philosophy that looked askance at the prerogative of kings” (p. 59).— 
j. &. TF. 

Rev. by Conyers Read in AHR, xxiv (1939), 350-352. 
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Scouloudi, Irene, “Alien Immigration into and Alien Communities in London, 
1558-1640,” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, xvi (1938), 
27-49. 

Bond, R. Warwick, Studia Otiosa: Some Attempts in Criticism. London, Con- 
stable, 1938. Pp. ix + 228. 


Reprints the 1906 study of Montaigne (pp. 162-228), which contains an interesting 
contrast between Montaigne and Shakespeare. 


Jaloux, Edmond, “Le Théatre elizabéthain,” Le Temps, 4 nov. 1938, p. 3. 
Contains numerous French parallels. 


Praz, Mario, “Milton and Poussin,” in Seventeenth Century Studies presented 
to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938), pp. 192-210. 
Compares the evolution of both artists from a mood of “baroque exuberance” to a 
more rationalistic and intellectualized art. “They eliminate whatever is curious, pic- 
turesque, particular, not universal. A bareness of pure and austere lines becomes their 
ideal” (p. 209). 
McCombs, Charles F., French Printing through 1650; Mazarinades; a Check 
List of Books and Pamphlets in the N. Y. Public Library. New York, N.Y. 
Public Library, 1938. Pp. 102. 


Rowbotham, Arnold H., “La Mothe le Vayer’s Vertu des Payens and Eight- 
eenth-Century Cosmopolitanism,” MLN, tu (1938), 10-14. 


May, J. Lewis, Fénelon, a Study. London, Burns, Oates, 1938. Pp. 207. 


Makes several comparisons with Newman. Rev. in TLS, Oct. 22, 1938, p. 672; by 
John Howley in Studies, xxvir (1938), 679-680. 


Lart, C. E., “Some Letters from France, 1585 and 1685,” Proceedings of the 
Huguenot Society of London, xvi (1938), 50-76. 


Contains a number of letters of the Dubourdieu family, written during the persecution 
following the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. 


Legouis, Pierre, “Corneille and Dryden as Dramatic Critics,” in Seventeenth 
Century Studies presented to Sir Herbert Grierson (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1938), pp. 269-291. 


de Beer, E. S., “Pontac and Pontack’s,” NQ, cLxxv (1938), 74. 
Shows that the Monsieur Pontac mentioned in Evelyn’s Diary (July 13, 1683) was 
not the proprietor of Pontack’s eating-house but Frangois-Auguste de Pontac of Bor- 
deaux. 
Manchée, W. H., “The Fouberts and their Royal Academy,” Proceedings of 
the Huguenot Society of London, xvi (1938), 77-97. 


Hayes, Richard, “Irish Links with Bordeaux,” Studies, xxvii (1938), 291-306. 


Bordeaux was the seat of a seminary for Irish refugees in the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries. 
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Register of the Church of Saint Jean Spitalfields, 1687-1827, ed. by Susan 
Minet. (Publications of the Huguenot Society of London, xxx1x.) London, 
Huguenot Society of London, 1938. Pp. xxviii + 150. 


Manchée, W. H., “The First and Last Chapters of the Church of ‘Les Grecs,’ 
Charing Cross Road,” Proceedings of the Huguenot Society of London, xvi 
(1938), 140-158. 


Clark, Ruth E., Sir William Trumbull in Paris, 1685-1686. New York, Mac- 
millan; Cambridge, Cambridge University Press, 1938. Pp. 242. 
Rev. in NQ, cixxv (1938), 448-449; in Bull. SHPF, txxxvu (1938), 588-589. 


Barnes, Annie, Jean Le Clerc (1657-1736) et la République des Lettres. Paris, 
Droz, 1938. Pp. 281. 


Hess, Gerhard, ““Wege des Humanismus im Frankreich des 17. Jahrhunderts. 
I, Saint-Evremond,” Romanische Forschungen, 11 (1938), 259-290. 


Réau, Louis, L’Europe frangaise au siecle des lumiéres. Paris, Albin Michel, 
1938. Pp. xvii + 455. 

Anglo-French cultural relations in the years 1660-1815 have an important place in 
this new volume published in the series of historical syntheses: L’Evolution de 
Vhumanité, The relations between France and the United States come into the dis- 
cussion only incidentally. 

The real significance of M. Réau’s book for the student in the Anglo-French field 
does not lie in his discussion of the literary relations of France and England. This is 
undoubtedly the weakest part of his book, for it is both unrepresentative and rela- 
tively far too brief. The real value of the study is found in his treatment of other 
influences among the sister arts which shuttled back and forth across the Channel, and 
particularly in the broad view presented of the entire field of French influence in this 
period in all of Europe. Anglo-French relations are shown in a new and unusual 
relative position. We see them as only one current of European cultural exchanges. 

Which country dominated eighteenth-century Europe? M. Réau maintains that 
“La France domine sans conteste dans le domaine culturel, par le rayonnement de sa 
langue, de sa littérature, de ses arts et de ses modes; mais il est non moins certain que 
Vhégémonie maritime, commerciale et coloniale appartient & l’Angleterre.” (p. 2) At 
the outset, political reasons and the emigrations are the main causes of this French 
hegemony in Europe; later it is the prestige of the court of Versailles and the fascina- 
tion exercised by the Parisian salons. Back of this widening sphere of influence is the 
French language which in the late seventeenth and eighteenth centuries triumphed over 
Latin to become the closest thing to an international language modern Europe has ever 
known. 

M. Réau’s main thesis is that there is no necessary link between politico-economic 
dominance and cultural influence. He points out that “l’expansion maxima de la langue 
correspond non & l’époque des victoires du Grand Roi, mais a la décadence de la puis- 
sance francaise sur le continent. C’est sous le régne de Louis XV, si désastreux au point 
de vue militaire et colonial, que la langue francaise a poussé le plus loin ses conquétes. 
Ces observations s’appliquent aussi bien a la littérature et aux arts.” (p. 208) 

The author is forced to admit that England does not fit perfectly into this thesis. 
The Gallophobia which was felt to a greater or less extent in all countries in the late 
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eighteenth century was apparent much earlier in England. Or rather, England, Italy, 
and Spain had never subscribed to French taste with the same enthusiasm as the 
.German principalities or central and eastern Europe. Why? M. Réau makes some 
references to “national pride” in matters artistic and political, to “quick assimilation,” 
but he never explains adequately why England, the country which received the greatest 
number of French refugees, was precisely the country which, in his estimation, re- 
mained the most impenetrable to French influence. 

Two valuable appendices have been added to this study. The first is a list both of 
the French artists who left France during the years 1660-1815 to accept employment 
in other European countries, and also of foreign artists who came to study in France. 
The second appendix is a very helpful bibliography of over 600 items, grouped under 
subject heads, dealing with the general field of French influence—J. E. T. 

Rev. by Paul Hazard in NL, 2 avril 1938, p. 1; by Edmond Jaloux in Le Temps, 29 
avril 1938, p. 3; by J. Lecler in Etudes, ccxxxv (1938), 700-701, by Fernand Baldens- 
perger in RR, xxx (10939), 90-95. 


Churchill, Winston S., Marlborough: his Life and Times. Vol. tv. London, 


Harrap, 1938. Pp. 672. 


Rev. by A. H. Burne in EHR, tiv (1939), 130-132; by A. G. MacDonell in London 
Observer, Sept. 4, 1938, p. 7; by G. E. Wilson in Dalhousie Review, xv (1939), 534- 
535- 


Sidoine, “Colonie anglaise de Paris aux XVIII* siécle” [a query], L’Jnter- 
médiaire, CI (1938), col. 765. 


Savory, D. L., “Les Derniéres Années et le véritable lieu de sépulture de Jean 
Cavalier (1723-1740),” Bull. SHPF, txxxvii (1938), 41-44. 


Daridan, Jean, John Law, pére de Vinflation. Paris, Denoél, 1938. Pp. 245. 
Rev. by P. M. in Revue Bleue, txxvi (1938), 358; by Louis Villat in Révolution 
Frangaise, année 1938, pp. 287-288. 

Hulbert-Powell, C. L., John James Wettstein, 1693-1754: an Account of his 
Life, Work, and Some of his Contemporaries. London, S.P.C.K., [1938]. 
Pp. xii + 324. 

Wettstein is best known as the author of a Commentary on the New Testament (Am- 
sterdam, 1751-1752). A cosmopolitan figure, he was born in Basel, but spent much of 


his time in France, Holland, and England, where he knew Bentley, César de Missy, 
and others. 


Lanckoronsky, Grafin Maria and Graf Leo, “Gravelot in London,” Philobiblon, 
x (1938), 97-113. 

Lart, Charles E., The Pedigrees and Papers of James Terry, Athlone Herald. 
At the Court of James II in France, 1690-1725. Exeter, William Pollard, 
1938. 

Rev. in TLS, July 9, 1938, p. 470. 

Duke, Winifred, Prince Charles Edward and the Forty-Five. London, Hale, 
1938. Pp. 351. 

Rev. in TLS, Oct. 22, 1938, p. 678. 
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Law, Hugh A., “Charles Wogan—Soldier and Diplomatist,” Dublin Review, 
ccii (1938), 272-285. 
On the Irish agent for the Old Pretender on the Continent. 


Tayler, Alistair and Henrietta, 1745 and After. London, Nelson, 1938. Pp. 
284. 
Prints the diary of Col. John O’Sullivan, and a number of letters by O’Sullivan from 
France in the years after 1745. 


Rev. by R. H. in Studies, xxvm (1938), 506-509; by D. M. Stuart in English, u 
(1938), 190-r01. 


Van Tieghem, P., “Les Débuts de la poésie de la mer au XVIII* siécle,” Neo- 
philologus, xxi11 (1938), 437-443. 


Reinhardt, Marcel, “Angleterre et France de 1715 4 1763,” Larousse Mensuel, 
XI (1938), 123-125. 


A propos of Pierre Muret, La Préponderance anglaise, 1715-1763. Cf. RR, xxrx, 
347-348. 


Schazmann, Paul-Emile, “Les Confidences de la ‘Chevaliére’ d’Eon,” Revue 
de France, 1 janvier 1938, pp. 106-115. 


Unpublished letters to Jean Duval, jeweler to George III, which throw light on Eon’s 
life in England. 


Craufurd, Emma, “Un Ami de la France: Quentin Craufurd, gentilhomme 
écossais (1743-1819),” La Révolution Frangaise, année 1938, pp. 175-194. 


G., C., “H6tel Dessein 4 Calais,” L’Intermédiaire, cx (1938), col. 285. 


On a favorite hostelry frequented by Englishmen on their way to Paris. Comment 
by Dr. de Cazeneuve, ibid., col. 547; by Marcel Denquin, cols. 782-786; by C. Dele- 
salle, cols. 830-831; by Mereuil, col. 832. 


Préclin, E., “Introduction a ]’étude des rapports religieux entre la France et 
la Grande-Bretagne (1763-1848),” Revue d Histoire moderne, xi (1938), 
126-196. 


A bibliographical survey and indication of problems. 


Delbeke, Baron, La Franc-Magonnerie et la Révolution Frangaise, et autres 
essais sur le XVIII* siécle. Anvers, Editions “Lectura,” 1938. Pp. 164. 
Contains also a biographical essay on “Le ‘Petit Ménage’ Suard” (pp. 59-95). 


Bibas, H., [Review of Fanny Varnum, Un Philosophe cosmopolite du XVIII* 
siecle, Le Chevalier de Chastellux (Paris, Rodstein, 1936)], MLR, xxxm 
(1938), 444-445. 


Garsou, Jules, “L’Ambassade du Prince de Ligne 4 Londres et l’incident de 
Flessingue,” Le Flambeau, xx1 (1938), 265-292. 
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Higgins, Earl Leroy, The French Revolution as told by Contemporaries. Bos- 
ton, Houghton Mifflin, 1938. Pp. 473. 


Thompson, J. M., English Witnesses of the French Revolution. Oxford, Black- 
well, 1938. Pp. xii + 267. 
Rev. by Walter P. Hall in JMH, x (1938), 587; in TLS, June 25, 1938, p. 438. 


Jacob, Louis, Robespierre vu par ses contemporains: témoignages recueillis et 
présentés par L. Jacob. (Les Classiques de la Révolution francaise.) Paris, 
Colin, 1938. Pp. 227. 

Rev. by P. Verhaegen in Revue d'Histoire ecclésiastique, xxx1v (1938), 627-628. 


Brinton, Crane, The Anatomy of Revolution. New York, Norton, 1938. Pp. 
326. 


Contrasts the English and French revolutions, Rev. by Albert Guerard in Books, 
Dec. 11, 1938, p. 5. 


Williams, David, “The Missions of David Williams and James Tilly Mat- 
thews to England (1793),” EHR, ium (1938), 651-668. 


Williams, David, “Un Document inédit sur la Gironde,” Annales Historiques 
de la Révolution Frangaise, xv (1938), 411-431. 


New information concerning the Welshman David Williams and his relations with 
the leading Girondists, especially Brissot. From manuscripts in the Public Library at 
Cardiff. 


Morand, Paul, “Un Journal napoléonien de propagande,” RDM, 15 aoat 1938, 
pp. 780-810. 


On Lewis Goldsmith, the hack journalist, who published at Paris from 1802 to 1808 
The Argus, or London reviewed in Paris. A pleasantly written essay which does not 
add much to existing knowledge about Goldsmith but which prints (in translation) 
a number of excerpts from the now rarely accessible issues of The Argus. 


Bruun, Geoffrey, Europe and the French Imperium, 1779-1814. New York 
and London, Harpers, 1938. Pp. 294. 
Rev. by Solomon F. Bloom in New Republic, Aug. 17, 1938, p. 53; in TLS, July 9, 
1938, Pp. 459. 


Bulloch, John Malcolm, “British Prisoners in France, 1803-1813,” NQ, CLXxIv 
(1938), 92-96, 114-119. 
From a manuscript list drawn up in 1813 by Capt. Henry William Stephens, of the 
66th Foot, a prisoner at Verdun. Comment by E. E. Cope, ibid., p. 140; cLxxv (1938), 
76-78, 202-203, 232, 256-258; by Rhoda Rainsford-Hannay, p. 104. 


Kitching, G. C., “The English in St. Helena,” NQ, cLxxv (1938), 236-243. 


Braibant, Charles, “‘Mylord Fantéme’ a Paris,” Le Temps, 14 juillet 1938, 
Pp. 4; 15-16 juillet, p. 5; 17 juillet, p. 3. 
On the English admiral Sir William Sydney Smith and his residence in Paris 1814-1840. 
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Guillemin, Henri, “La Destinée d’un poéte,” Revue de France, 1 février 1938, 
pp: 326-343. 

Unpublished letters of Lamartine, including (pp. 339-342) five to a Miss Blake, a 
: young Irishwoman whom Lamartine had met in 1856. 


Grillet, Claudius, “Le Mariage de Lamartine,” Revue Belge, 1 février 1938, 
Pp. 233-238. . 


Ragg, Laura M., “Madame de Lamartine et sa famille anglaise,” RLC, xvm 
(1938), 630-665. 

Vallaux, Camille, “Deux Précurseurs de la géographie humaine: Volney et 
Charles Darwin,” Revue de Synthése, xv (1938), 81-93. 


La Ferla, G., 1ppolito Taine. (Profili, 127.) Rome, A. F. Formiggini, 1937. Pp. 
81. 


Schaepdryver, K. de, Hippolyte Taine: essai sur Vunité de sa pensée. Paris, 
Droz, 1938. Pp. iii + 187. 


Aragonnés, Cl., Marie dAgoult: une destinée romantique. (Le Rayon d’His- 
toire.) Paris, Hachette, 1938. Pp. 252. 


Dusser, Yvonne, Mémoires d’une Francaise de l’extérieur. Liége, Thone, 1937. 


Pp. 311. 


Recollections and sketches by a French journalist who has lived in England and 
Belgium. 


Tabouis, Genéviéve, Perfidious Albion—Entente Cordiale. London, Thornton 
Butterworth, 1938. Pp. 310. 


A translation, by J. A. D. Dempsey, of Albion perfide ou loyale, de la Guerre de Cent 
Ans a nos jours. 

Rev. by R. C. K. Ensor in London Mercury, xxx1x (1938), 226; in TLS, Nov, 12, 
1938, p. 718. 


Wiedlé, Wladimir, “La Collaboration de l’esprit anglais et de l’esprit francais 
assurera l’avenir de l’Occident,” NL, 26 novembre 1938, pp. 1, 8. 


2. FRENCH > ENGLISH INFLUENCES 
“Our Debts to France,” FLS, Dec. 3, 1938, p. 769. 


Thomas, S. Griffith, “Works of Learned Ladies,” TLS, Nov. 5, 1938, p. 709. 


Notes on XVI.-century translations from the French by Lady Margaret, Countess of 
Richmond. 


Campbell, Oscar James, “The Earliest English Reference to Rabelais’s Work,” 
HLQ, t (1938), 53-58. 

From the unique copy of The Boke of Marchauntes (London, 1534), @ translation of 

Antoine de Marcourt’s Le Livre des marchands (Neuchatel, 1533). 
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Taylor, George C., “Hermione’s Statue Again (Shakespere’s Return to Ban- 
dello) ,” Shakespeare Association Bulletin, x11 (1938), 82-86. 
Against the hypothesis advanced by H. Carrington Lancaster (SP, xxrx [1932], 233- 
238) that the statue episode in Winter’s Tale derives from a lost XVI.-century French 
play. 


Morhardt, Mathias, A la Rencontre de William Shakespeare. (Coll. “Galérie 
d’Histoire Littéraire.”) Paris, Malfére, 1938. Pp. vii + 141. 
The preface, by Abel Lefranc, offers evidence for the theory that Love’s Labour's Lost 
contains echoes of Stanley’s visit to France in 1582-83. 
Rev. by Ch. B[émont] in Revue Historique, cuxxxmt (1938), 143-44; by Emile 
Henriot in Le Temps, 1 mars 1938, p. 3. Cf. also Abel Lefranc, “La Question Shake- 
spearienne au XVIII° siécle,” Revue Bleue, txxvi (1938), 44-50. 


Angelicus, “Desainliens,” VQ, cLxxv (1938), 316. 


On Claude de Sainliens (Claudius Holyband), the French refugee whose text-books 
and dictionaries spread the knowledge of French in XVI.-century England. Comment 
by Warren B. Austin, T. Percy Armstrong, and William Jaggard, ibid., pp. 371-372. 


Hard, Frederic, “Notes on John Eliot and his Ortho-epia Gallica,” HLQ, 1 
(1938), 169-187. 


Points out Eliot’s use of Simon Goulart’s French commentary on Du Bartas as a 
source for parts of his dialogues. 


The Plays of John Marston. In Three Volumes. Vol. 1. Ed. by H. Harvey 
Wood. Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1938. Pp. xx + 360. 


The notes, especially to The Dutch Courtezan, indicate the debt of Marston to Mon- 
taigne. 
Rev. in TLS, March 26, 1938, p. 209. 


Tilley, M. P., “Charles Lamb, Marston, and Du Bartas,” MLN, tu (1938), 
494-498. 


Notes borrowings by Marston from Sylvester’s translation of Du Bartas, 


Sensabaugh, G. F., “Love Ethics in Platonic Court Drama, 1625-1642,” HLQ, 
I (1938), 277-304. 


Bayon, H. P., “William Harvey, Physician and Biologist: his Precursors, Op- 
ponents and Successors,” Annals of Science, 11 (1938), 435-456. 


Considers Rabelais’s allusions to the flow of blood, but opposes the idea that Rabelais 
made any great contribution to the science of anatomy. 


Hanson, Laurence, “English Newsbooks, 1620-1641,” The Library, 4th ser., 
XVIII (1938), 355-384. 


Bohannon, Mary Elizabeth, “A London Bookseller’s Bill: 1635-1639,” The 
Library, 4th ser., xv1t (1938), 417-446. 


An itemized list of books, including various French works, purchased by Sir Thomas 
Barrington. 
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McColley, Grant, “Milton’s Technique of Source Adaptation,” SP, xxxv 
(1938), 61-110. 
Milton’s use of Du Bartas. 


McCabe, William H., “Music and Drama on a Seventeenth-Century College 
Stage,” Musical Quarterly, xx1v (1938), 313-322. 
On the work of Giles Schondonch at the English College of St. Omers. 


McCabe, William H., “Notes on the St. Omers College Theatre,” PQ, xvit 
(1938), 225-239. 


Harbage, Alfred, “A Census of Anglo-Latin Plays,” PMLA, tu (1938), 624- 
629. 
Includes plays produced at St. Omers and other English colleges on the Continent. 


Krzyzanowski, Julius, “Source of Suckling’s Brennoralt,” TLS, April 9, 1938, 
p. 252. 
Considers Suckling’s play as an adaptation of the French novel Iphigéne, by P. Camus 
(ca. 1625). 


Balz, Albert G. A., “Descartes—after Three Centuries,” Journal of Philosophy, 
XXXV (1938), 169-179. 


Budd, F. E., “A Translation attributed to Evelyn: The Manner of Ordering 
Fruit Trees (1660),” RES, xv (1938), 285-297. 
A translation of Le Gendre, La Maniére de cultiver les arbres fruitiers (1652). 


Pitou, Spire, Jr., La Calprenéde’s Faramond: a Study of the Sources, Structure 
and Reputation of the Novel. (Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Litera- 
tures and Languages, xxx.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins Press; London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1938. Pp. 174. 

See pp. 168-171 for the vogue of Faramond in England. 


Parsons, A. E., “The English Heroic Play,” MLR, xxxi (1938), 1-14. 


On the relationship of the heroic play to its analogues, the French heroic poem and 
heroic prose romance. 


Nethercot, Arthur H., Sir William D’Avenant, Poet-Laureate and Playwright- 
Manager. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. vii + 488. 
Ch. xiv deals with “Gondibert and the exile in Paris.” 


Wilcox, John, T#@ Relation of Moliére to Restoration Comedy. New York, 
Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. ix + 240. 


Dr. Wilcox has chosen an old subject, but one which has needed reinvestigation, 
particularly in the light of recent scholarship which has emphasized the English ante- 
cedents of Restoration comedy. After a preliminary chapter which surveys earlier 
treatments of the subject, from Langbaine down through Gillet and Miles, Dr. Wilcox 
turns, in ch. ii, to the general question of “literary influence.” This is one of the 
most admirable parts of the study and will be valuable for any student undertaking 
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an “influence” thesis. The excellence of the book is largely due to the close definition 
of terms and the criteria set up in this chapter. 

The main body of the text is devoted to an analysis of specific borrowings. Dr. 
Wilcox is not just another source-hunter: he has a double standard for judging each 
work. “The degree of influence depends upon the extent and centrality of the borrowed 
elements,” not only “im the works of the source” but also “in the works of the bor- 
rower.” This standard is applied first to individual plays, then to the complete works 
of the borrower. With this return to the texts themselves he is able to refute a number 
of earlier hasty assumptions of borrowing, notably in the case of Congreve, in whose 
plays Dr. Wilcox finds “no demonstrable borrowing from Moliére” (p. 166). 

After this re-examination of every play which has at some time been mentioned 
as a Moliére borrowing, if only by some obscure German dissertation, Dr. Wilcox goes 
back, to judge “the borrowings against the background,” putting the plays already 
accepted as borrowings back into their matrix. His summary shows that 38 plays— 
about one fifth of the English comedies presented between 1660 and 1700—have some 
connection with Moliére. But of these, only 16 are really adaptations; 14 of the rest 
contain only minor borrowings, and eight remain problematical. The conclusion he 
reaches is quite different from that of Miles or Gillet. The Restoration dramatists 
turned frequently to Moliére: “they waylaid him, and turned out his pockets to steal 
all his rare tricks of the stage; but they ignored his ideas and spirit as coin not readily 
current in the land of Charles and Nell” (p. 201). 

The book is admirably written, well documented, and furnished with helpful 
bibliographical appendices. Pp. 174-175: Gosse’s discussion of the relationship between 
the 1704 printed and acted versions of Monsieur de Pourceaugnac and Ralph’s Squire 
Trelooby (1734) can hardly be accepted in view of the evidence offered by J. C. 
Hodges in RES, 1v (1928), 1-10, though the problem is perhaps impossible to solve. 
—J.E,.T. 


Williams, Edwin E., “Furetiére and Wycherley: ‘Le Roman bourgeois’ in 
Restoration Comedy,” MLN, tu (1938), 98-104. 


Pool, E. Millicent, “A Possible Source of “The Way of the World,’” MLR, 
XxxiII (1938), 258-260. 
Points out a parallel in Nolant de Fatouville’s farce, Arlequin Jason ou le Toison d’or, 
acted in 1684, and published in Gherardi’s collection of 1695. 


Préclin, E., “L’Influence du jansénisme francais 4 l’étranger,” Revue His- 
torique, CLXxxII (1938), 24-71. 
Contains a discussion of Jansenism in Great Britain (pp. 25-29) drawn largely from 
Ruth Clark’s Strangers and Sojourners at Port Royal (Cambridge, 1932). A valuable 
and suggestive article, indicating a number of problems awaiting investigation. 


Von der Miihll, Emmanuel, Denis Veiras et son Histoire des Sévarambes 
(1677-1679). Paris, Droz, 1938. Pp. 292. 

The first thorough-going biography of Veiras, who resided in England from ca. 1655 
to 1674, where he came into contact with Buckingham, Pepys, and Locke. The greater 
part of the volume is taken up with a very able analysis of the ideas in Veiras’ famous 
novel. Of special interest are ch. vii on the sources of the Histoire des Sévarambes 
and ch. viii on the success and influence of the novel, particularly in England and 
Germany. 
Rev. by Emile Magne in Mercure, 15 Oct. 1938, pp. 405-413. 
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Schrecker, Paul, “Le Parallélisme théologico-mathématique chez Malebranche,” 
Revue Philosophique, cxxv (1938), 215-252. 
Pp. 234-242: Locke’s criticism of Malebranche. 


' 
Bensly, Edward, “Frozen Sound,” NQ, ctxxiv (1938), 65-66. 


On the “congealed words” of Rabelais and reflections of the phrase in the Tatler, 
Chesterfield, etc. Comment by G. G. L., ibid., p. 66. 


Smith, Grace P., “Rabelais and the Figure of Man as Inverted Tree,” PQ, xvm 
1938), 218-219. 


On the source of a passage in Swift’s “Meditation upon a Broomstick.” 


Ransom, Harry, “Riddle of the World: a Note on Pope and Pascal,” Sewanee 
Review, XLv1 (1938), 306-311. 


Points out various similarities of idea and phrasing in the two authors, with no men- 
tion, however, of Audra’s discussion of the same points (L’Influence francaise dans 
Peeuvre de Pope, pp. 480-504). 


Partington, Wilfred, “La Belle Assemblée,” TLS, Oct. 29, 1938, p. 694. 


“Nicolas Malebranche, 1638-1715: the Rational Approach to God,” TLS, 
Aug. 27, 1938, p. 552. 
Deals particularly with Malebranche’s influence on Berkeley. Comment by Mont- 
) gomery Belgion, ibid., Sept. 3, pp. 569-570. 
Luce, A. A., “Malebranche et le Trinity Collége de Dublin,” Revue Philoso- 
phique, cxxv (1938), 275-309. 
The influence of Malebranche upon various Dublin scholars: William Molyneux, 
Toland, Peter Browne, and particularly Berkeley. 


Leroux, Emmanuel, “Note concernant |’influence de Malebranche sur Berke- 
' ley,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, xtv (1938), 437-448. 


Jaloux, Edmond, “Caricaturistes,” Le Temps, 18 février 1938, p. 3. 


A discussion of English caricaturists, with some attention to the possible influence 
| of Watteau on Hogarth. 


Osborn, James Marshall, “Thomas Birch and the General Dictionary (1734- 
41),” MP, xxxvi (1938), 25-46. 
On the translation of Bayle’s Dictionnaire, with additions by Thomas Birch, John 
Peter Bernard, John Lockman, and others. 


Swaen, A. E. H., “Marianne—Pamela,” Neophilologus, xxi (1938), 409-411. 


A survey—not very complete—of the much discussed problem, concluding that the 
two novels appeared independently as products of a similar intellectual and spiritual 
trend and that there is no need to assume any influence of Marivaux upon Richardson. 


Stein, Elizabeth P., David Garrick, Dramatist. New York, Modern Language 
Association of America, 1938. Pp. 315. 
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A study of Garrick’s dramatic compositions, including five adaptations from the 
French—of Dancourt, Fagan, Favart, Hauteroche (probably via the English trans- 
‘lation of Monteux), and Le Sage. Miss Stein suggests many “parallels” in Molitre 
but in only one case (p. 98) makes it clear whether or not she interprets these resem- 
blances as borrowings.—J. E. T, 

Rev. in TLS, July 2, 1938, p. 450. 

Drury Lane Calendar, 1747-1776, compiled from the playbills and edited with 
an introduction by Dougald MacMillan. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1938. 
Pp. xxxiii + 364. 

Wecter, Dixon, “The Missing Years in Edmund Burke’s Biography,” PMLA, 
Lim (1938), 1102-1125. 

Contains a brief discussion of Burke’s visit to France ca. 1756-1757. 


Fraser, Elspet, “Some Sources of Postlethwayt’s Dictionary,” Economic His- 
tory, 111 (1938), 25-32. 
One of the sources discussed is Savary’s Dictionnaire: Universel. 


Jones, W. Powell, “Thomas Gray’s Library,” MP, xxxv (1938), 257-278. 


[Keynes, Geoffrey], “The Library of Edward Gibbon,” The Library, 4th ser., 
XIX (1938), 155. 
Friedman, Arthur, “Goldsmith and the Marquis d’Argens,” MLN, tim (1938), 


173-176. 
Shows that Goldsmith’s essay, “A Dream” (British Magazine, May, 1760), is based 
on the “Dix-neuviéme songe” in the Songes Philosophiques of d’Argens. 


Jones, Reginald F., “A Conjecture about Adam Smith,” Dalhousie Review, 
XvuI (1938), 309-314. 
Suggests that Smith may have derived the phrase “the wealth of nations” from Dryden 
rather than from Quesnay’s Physiocratie, although after reviewing the evidence Jones 
finds it “extremely probable” that Smith had Quesnay’s book in mind after all. 


Lewis, Frank R., “An Englishman Visits Voltaire,” TLS, Aug. 20, 1938, pp. 
543-544. 


Gives several highly interesting quotations from Thomas Pennant’s “Tour on the 
Continent” (1765), a manuscript volume which has just been acquired by the National 
Library of Wales. 


Lewis, Frank R., “Rodolph Valltravers and Thomas Pennant,” NVQ, cLxxiv 
(1938), 345-347; CLXxv (1938), 25-26. 


More from Pennant’s “Tour,” including his unsuccessful effort to see Rousseau. 


The Confessions of Rousseau. Edited by A. S. B. Glover, with an introduction 
by Havelock Ellis. New York and London, Nonesuch Press, 1938. 2 vols. 
Pp. 720. 

A reprint of the anonymous translation first published in two parts in 1783 and 1790, 
revised and completed by Glover. 
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Roddier, Henri, “La Querelle Rousseau-Hume,” RLC, xvu (1938), 452-477. 


A thorough re-examination of the episode, showing that the letters in the newly 
completed Correspondance Générale de Rousseau need correction in the light of the 
definitive edition of Hume’s Letters published by J. Y. T. Greig in 1932. 


Sewall, Richard B., “Rousseau’s Second Discourse in England from 1755 to 
1762,” PQ, xvil (1938), 97-114. 
Offers evidence that the reception was more favorable than indicated by James H. 
Warner (PMLA, xtvm [1933], 471-487). Discusses the reactions of Adam Smith and 
Goldsmith to the Discourse and advances the hypothesis that Burke’s Vindication of 
Natural Society and Johnson’s Rasselas contain attacks upon Rousseau’s views. 


Cole, G. D. H., “Rousseau’s ‘Social Contract,’ ” in Persons and Periods: Studies 
(London, Macmillan, 1938), pp. 216-260. 


George, Mary Dorothy, Catalogue of Political and Personal Satires Preserved 
in the Department of Prints and Drawings in the British Museum. Vol. v1: 
1784-92. London, British Museum, 1938. Pp. xxxviii + 1082. 

Many of these illustrate the growing antagonism toward Revolutionary France. 
Rev. by G. S. Veitch in EHR, xiv (1939), 140-142; in TLS, Aug. 13, 1938, p. 527. 


McKillop, Alan D., “ “The Hero; or, the Adventures of a Night,’” MLN, tm 
(1938), 414-415. 


A translation by Sophia Elizabeth Shedden (or Sheddon) of La Nuit anglaise (1799) 
by Bellin de La Liborliére. 


Vandérem, Fernand, “Encore Adolphe,” Bulletin du Bibliophile, n.s., xvu 
(1938), 481-487. 
On the question of the priority of the London edition. 


Woodward, L., “Caractéres généraux des relations franco-anglaises entre 1815 
et 1870,” Revue d'Histoire Moderne, xm (1938), 110-125. 


Mainly on the difficulties which the English experienced in understanding and ap- 
preciating French culture, in spite of the efforts of Mill and Matthew Arnold. 


Christensen, Francis, “The Date of Wordsworth’s ‘The Birth of Love,’” MLN, 
Li (1938), 280-282. 


On Wordsworth’s translation of “L’Education de Amour,” attributed to the Vicomte 
de Ségur. 


Potter, George Reuben, “Wordsworth, and the Traité élémentaire de chimie 
of Lavoisier,” PQ, xvir (1938), 312-316. 


Latham, Edward, “Dumas et Walter Scott,” Mercure, 1 janvier 1938, pp. 
165-168. 


Brunner, Karl, “Byrons angebliche Hymne auf den Tod Napoleons,” Archrv, 
CLxx1I (1938), 199-203. 
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Shine, Hill, Carlyle’s Fusion of Poetry, History, and Religion by 1834. Chapel 
Hill, University of North Carolina Press, 1938. Pp. xii + 85. 
Rev. by C. F. Harrold in MP, xxxvi (1938), 106-107. 


Taylor, Alan Carey, Carlyle et la pensée latine. Paris, Boivin, 1937. Cf. RR, 
XXIX, 355. 
Rev. by Francois Lauriau in RLC, xvm1 (1938), 753-756; by Emery Neff in AHR, 


XLIV (1939), 378-380; by Mario Praz in Engiish Studies, xx (1938), 230-234; by 
Hill Shine in MLN, trv (1939), 154-155. 


Hughes, Edward, “The Development of Cobden’s Economic Doctrines and 
his Methods of Propaganda: some Unpublished Correspondence,” Bulletin 
of the John Rylands Library, xxm (1938), 405-418. 


Reveals Cobden’s contacts with contemporary reformers in France. 


Hooker, Kenneth Ward, The Fortunes of Victor Hugo in England. (Columbia 
University Studies in English and Comparative Literature, 134.) New York, 
Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. 
xiii + 333. 

The present work has brought to light much valuable criticism buried away in 
periodicals, and it has significance not only for comparative literature but also for 
the understanding of Hugo himself. “Many readers today object that English judg- 
ments depended too much upon moral, rather than aesthetic considerations, Yet this 
very limitation of vision enabled the English critics to perceive truths which had 
remained imperceptible to the poet’s compatriots—those who felt the full ivresse de 
Victor Hugo. And by the end of the century the French, as Edmund Gosse correctly 
observed, began to admit what had long been instinctively felt by Anglo-Saxon read- 
ers” (p. 267). 

An appendix provides a selective bibliography of criticism of Hugo published in 
the English press from 1823 down to 1912, and a list of the first English translations 
of Hugo’s principal works.—J. E. T. 


Biddulph, Violet, “Thackeray and Madame de Praslin,” TLS, Feb. 19, 1938, 
p- 124. 
On the origin of Becky Sharp. 


Whitridge, Arnold, “Matthew Arnold and Sainte-Beuve,” PMLA, tim (1938), 
303-313. 


Wickelgren, Florence L., “Matthew Arnold’s Literary Relations with France,” 
MLR, xxxtt (1938), 200-214. 


Turner, Albert Morton, The Making of “The Cloister and the Hearth.” Chi- 
cago, The University of Chicago Press, 1938. Pp. ix + 230. 


Includes Reade’s use of Les Voyages de Montaigne (1774) and Michel and Fournier’s 
Le Livre d’or des métiers: histoire des hételleries (1851). 


Crépet, Jacques, “Documents baudelairiens,” Mercure, 15 oct. 1938, pp. 474- 
476. 
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Prints a letter from the English art critic John Burnel Payne to Poulet-Malassis (Nov. 
23, 1867), announcing that he is going to do an article on Baudelaire and asking for 
information. Crépet is unable to state whether the article was ever written. 


Baker, Ernest A., The History of the English Novel. Vol. 1x: The Day before 
Yesterday. London, H. F. and G. Witherby, 1938. Pp. 364. 


See especially chapters v (the indebtedness of George Moore to Flaubert, the Gon- 
courts, Huysmans, Mallarmé, and Zola) and chapter vi (“A®sthetes and Eclectics”). 

Rev. by Harold Williams in RES, xv (1039), 113-115; in TLS, Aug. 20, 1938, 
Pp. 544. 


Decker, Clarence R., “The Aésthetic Revolt against Naturalism in Victorian 
Criticism,” PMLA, tu (1938), 844-856. 


Robinson, E. Arthur, “Meredith’s Literary Theory and Science: realism versus 
the comic spirit,” PMLA, tim (1938), 857-868. 


On Meredith’s reaction to naturalism. 


von Ullmann, Stefan, “Synasthesien in den dichterischen Werken von Oscar 
Wilde,” ES, txxmt (1938), 245-256. 


Points out the influence of Gautier, Huysmans, and Rimbaud. 


Rutland, William R., Thomas Hardy: a study of his writings and their back- 
ground. Oxford, Blackwell, 1938. Pp. ix + 365. 


Rev. by Ernest A. Baker in RES, xv (1939), 115-117; by Frank Chapman in Criterion, 
xvit (1938), 139-141; in TLS, June 11, 1938, p. 397. 


Rabuse, Georg, [Review of A. Aufhauser, Sind die Dramen von John Milling- 
ton Synge durch franzdsische Vorbilder beeinflusst? (Diss. Miinchen, 
1935) ], Archiv, cLxx1m (1938), 268-269. 


Le Gallienne, Richard, From a Paris Scrapbook. New York, Ives Washburn, 
1938. Pp. xiv + 351. 


Huddleston, Sisley, Jn My Time: an Observers Record of War and Peace. 
London, Cape; New York, Dutton, 1938. Pp. 412. 


Rev. by Robert W. Desmond in Journalism Quarterly, xv (1938), 403-404; by David 
H. Popper in SRL, Jan. 14, 1939, p. 5; in TLS, Sept. 10, 1938, p. 578. 


McAlmon, Robert, Being Geniuses Together: an Autobiography. London, 
Secker & Warburg, 1938. Pp. 373. 
The literary world of Paris in the 1920’s. Rev. in TLS, Sept. 17, 1938, p. 593. 
Lanoire, Maurice, “La Redécouverte de Shakespeare,” Revue de France, 15 
juillet 1938, pp. 203-225. 
On the work of Mme de Chambrun. 


Roe, Frederick C., “Le Francais en Ecosse: jadis et aujourd’hui,” French 
Review, x11 (1938), 101-107. 
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Fijn van Draat, P., “Aliens: Influx of French words into English,” ZS, xx 
(1938), 321-342. 


—— 


3. ENGLISH > FRENCH INFLUENCES 
Evans, W. Hugo, “Marot’s ‘Rondeau a un créancier,’” MLR, xxx (1938), 
411-412. 
On the popular meaning of Anglois in XVI.-century France. 
Taylor, C. G., “The Theatre and the Court at the close of the reign of Louis 
XIV,” SP, xxxv (1938), 111-130. 
Pp. 127-130: satirical comedies on the subject of the exiled James II. 


—_-——_-—- w= 


Courtines, Léo Pierre, Bayle’s Relations with England and the English. New 
York, Columbia University Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
Pp. xi + 253. 

An important study, analyzing Bayle’s knowledge of England and English thought; 
his relations with French refugees in England and with such representative Englishmen 
as Boyle, Gilbert Burnet, Locke, and Shaftesbury; and (in chapter iii) the opinions 
about Bayle in English periodicals of the early eighteenth century. Three long appen- } 
dices list (x) the English references in the Giuvres diverses, (2) articles on Englishmen 
in the 1697 edition of the Dictionnaire supplemented by the 1720 edition, and (3) 
English references in the Articles and Remarks in the 1697 edition of the Dictionnaire. 

Rev. by Donald F. Bond in MP, xxxvi (1939), 322-325; by Claire-Eliane Engel 
in Bull, SHPF, txxxvi (1938), 591-592; by Herbert M. Morais in Church History, 
Vit (1938), 390-391. 


Mouy, Paul, “Malebranche et Newton,” Revue de Métaphysique et de Morale, 


XLV (1938), 411-435. 
Shows Newton’s influence in the 6th edition of the Recherche de la vérité (1712). 





Metzger, Héléne, Attraction universelle et religion naturelle chez quelques 
commentateurs anglais de Newton. 1. Introduction philosophique. 1. Newton 
—Bentley—Whiston—Toland. m1. Clarke—Cheyne—Derham—Baxter— I 
Priestley. (Actualités Scientifiques et Industrielles, 621-623.) 3 vols. Paris, 
Herman & Cie, 1938. Pp. 223. 


Rev. by G. Bénézé in Revue de Synthése, xv1 (1938), 149-151; by J. Dopp in Revue 
Néoscolastique de Philosophie, xt1 (1938), 459-461. 


Wade, Ira O,, The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic 
Ideas in France from 1700 to 1750. Princeton, Princeton University Press; 
London, Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. ix + 329. ‘ 

A study of the diffusion of l’esprit philosophique in France as revealed in the numerous 
manuscript treatises which circulated secretly in the early XVIII. century. Most of 
these were French in origin, but in chapter x (“Cognate Works”) Wade lists manu- 
script translations from the English (Mandeville, Lyons, Bolingbroke, Toland, Collins, 
and Woolston), and discusses passim the influence of such English writers as Thomas 
Burnet and Samuel Clarke. 

Rev. by T. E. Jessop in Philosophy, x1v (1939), 106-107; by J. Lough in MLR, 
XXXIV (1939), 105-106. 
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Becker, Gustav, “Bodmers Sasper,” Shakespeare-Jahrbuch, txxut (1937), 
139-141. 


Shows that this form of the name was used earlier (1726) by Antonio Conti and taken 
over from him by Bodmer. 


Wolff, Max J., “Antonio Conti in seinem Verhiltnis zu Shakespeare,” JEGP, 
Xxxvil (1938), 555-558. 
Anticipations of Voltaire’s treatment of the Caesar-theme. 


Engel, Claire Eliane, “Protestant Friends of the Abbé Prévost,” Proceedings 
of the Huguenot Society of London, xv1 (1938), 159-169. 


On Desmaizeaux, Moncal (the son-in-law of Jean de Bayze), and Charles-Etienne 
Jordan. At the conclusion of the article Miss Engel advances the hypothesis that 
Prévost visited Neuchftel in 1734 under the alias of Dom Nicolas Estéve, a St. Maur 
Benedictine. 


Engel, C.-E., “Autour du voyage de l’abbé Prévost en Angleterre,” RLC, xvi 
(1938), 506-510. 
The first of these two notes demonstrates from contemporary evidence that the first 
number of the Pour et Contre could not have appeared before the end of April or the 
first of May, 1733; the other points out borrowings from Prévost in the anonymous 
Londres, la cour et les provinces d’Angleterre. . . . (Paris, 1816). 


Rist, Charles, Histoire des doctrines relatives au crédit et a la monnaie depuis 
John Law jusquv’ a nos jours. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. Pp. 471. 

Rev. by Luigi Fabbrini in Economia, xxm (1938), 352-355; by Roger Picard in Revue 
d’ Histoire Economique et Sociale, xxv (1938), 283-284. 

Roberts, W., “English Books in Holland, 1744,” TLS, Jan. 29, 1938, p. 80. 
A description of the catalogue of Francis L’Honoré et Fils (Amsterdam, 1744), con- 
taining a number of French translations of English books. 

Purdie, E., “Some Adventures of ‘Pamela’ on the Continental Stage,” in Ger- 
man Studies presented to Professor H. G. Fiedler. . . . (Oxford, Clarendon 
Press, 1938), pp. 352-384. 

Includes a discussion of La Chaussée’s Paméla. 

May, Louis-Philippe, “Documents nouveaux sur |’Encyclopédie. Histoire et 
sources de l’Encyclopédie d’aprés le registre de déliberations et de comptes 
des éditeurs et un mémoire inédit,” Revue de Synthése, xv (1938), 5-110. 

On the plan for translating and enlarging the Cyclopaedia of Chambers. 


Pommier, Jean, “Diderot avant Vincennes,” RCC, xxxtx' (1938), 193-200, 
289-303, 528-538; XXxIX® (1938), 31-40, 157-163, 251-260, 338-347. 
Discusses the influence of Swift and Shaftesbury on the early thought of Diderot. 
Maillet, Albert, “Dryden et Voltaire,” RLC, xvi (1938), 272-286. 


A study of Dryden’s influence on Voltaire in the three fields of drama, criticism, and 
deistic thought. To Dryden’s example is attributed Voltaire’s extension of scene in 
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his plays, from the Greco-Roman world to other continents and peoples, with special 
emphasis on the indebtedness of Alzire to The Indian Emperor. Turning to literary 
criticism, Maillet thinks that Dryden’s essays while irritating Voltaire’s neoclassical 
taste and his national amour-propre did open his eyes to the faults of neoclassical 
poetry and moved him “a renover cette littérature bienséante et réguliére, que raillaient 
nos voisins” (p. 280). This is the weakest section of the article: the series of parallel 
passages quoted are too general to be taken as evidence of Voltaire’s indebtedness. 
As to Dryden’s “deism,” Maillet is able to cite a number of passages from Dryden’s 
plays which Voltaire either quoted with approval or imitated in his own dramas. 
Whether it was Dryden who actually gave Voltaire the idea of the sauvage philosophique 
as a mouthpiece for skeptical inquiry seems dubious, in view of the popularity of the 
voyage imaginaire and of the “foreign observer” as a vehicle of criticism (cf. Hazard, 
La Crise de la conscience européenne, ch. i). In spite of a tendency to single out Dryden 
as the source of ideas which Voltaire might have derived from a number of quarters, 
the article deserves praise for opening a fruitful field and for calling attention to traits 
which both men held in common—“la largeur d’esprit philosophique, le génie de 
Vironie, un gofit égal pour le théatre” (p. 286).—D. F. B. 


Carré, J. R., “Voltaire Philosophe,” RCC, xxx1x?' (1938), 97-108, 193-211, 
289-307, 531-552, 606-625. 


Mowat, R. B., Jean-Jacques Rousseau. London, Arrowsmith, 1938. Pp. 368. 
Rev. in TLS, Oct. 15, 1938, p. 658. 


Ogden, Henry V. S., “The Antithesis of Nature and Art, and Rousseau’s re- 
jection of the theory of natural rights,” American Political Science Review, 
XXXII (1938), 643-654. 


Bloomfield, Arthur I., “The Foreign-Trade Doctrines of the Physiocrats,” 
American Economic Review, xxvu1 (1938), 716-735. 
The influence of Hume. 


Griinhut, Max, “English Law and the History of Continental Legislation,” 
Journal of Comparative Legislation and International Law, 3rd ser., xx 
(1938), 165-182. 


Sagnac, Philippe, “Les Grands Courants d’idées et de sentiments en France 
vers 1789,” Revue d'Histoire politique et constitutionnelle, 1 (1938), 317- 
341. 

Emphasizes the native rather than English sources of rationalism, empiricism, and 


mysticism, “les trois forces de l’esprit et du cceur qui ont agi sur les hommes 4 la fin 
du XVIII° siécle et pendant la Révolution francaise.” 


Laski, H. J., “The English Constitution and French Public Opinion, 1789- 
1794,” Politica, 11 (1938), 27-42. 
Although the ruling intelligence of France in 1789 was ready for a constitution on 
the English model, no such constitution was adopted because “the advocates of an 
English model were, throughout, an intellectual elite who, however sincere, had no 
basis of support in mass-opinion outside.” 
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Joliat, Eugéne, “Millin’s Use of Smollett’s Travels,” RLC, xv (1938), 510- 
514. 
Points out borrowings in Aubin-Louis Millin’s Voyage dans le midi de la France (Paris, 
1807-11). 


Carnahan, D. H., “The Romantic Debate in the French Daily Press of 1809,” 
PMLA, tim (1938), 475-501. 
Deals in part with French criticism of Shakespeare (pp. 481-483), the influence of the 
English novel (pp. 491-493), and the popularity of English poetry, especially Ossian, 
in France (pp. 493-500). 


Pitollet, Camille, “L’Anglais de Napoléon,” RELV, tv (1938), 124-125. 
Amiguet, Philippe, “Lord Byron et la Suisse,” Le Temps, 15 mars 1938, p. 3. 


Schazmann, Paul-Emile, “Un Poéme inédit de Byron,” Revue de France, 1 
décembre 1938, pp. 427-430. 
“A Fight,” addressed to Auguste de Loriol (18 mars 1816). 


Croce, Benedetto, “Studi su poesie antiche e moderne, x1: Baudelaire, ii, ‘Don 
Juan aux Enfers,’” La Critica, xxxvi (1938), 241-244. 
A propos of David’s article in RHL, xxtv (1937), 65-76. 


Jourda, Pierre, L’Exotisme dans la littérature francaise depuis Chateaubriand: 
le romantisme. (Etudes de littérature étrangere et comparée, 7.) Paris, 
Boivin, 1938. Pp. 211. 

Chapter i deals with England (pp. 27-57). In this rapid synthesis Jourda shows that 
while England was discussed by many French writers between 1820 and 1870, unlike 
Italy and Spain it did not inspire a single really great book. The French writers over- 
looked the important political and economic changes taking place in England. They 
were little concerned with intellectual developments. While they showed some delight 
in the English countryside, their main concern was certain bold traits of English 
character which quickly became crystallized into what the average Frenchman down 
to our day has understood by le type anglais. In conclusion Jourda points out that 
this view of English maurs has been formed not so much from notes taken sur place 
as by observing the countless English travelers in France.—J. E. T. 
Rev. by Fernand Baldensperger in RR, xx1x (1938), 398-403. 


Beaumont, Germaine, “Le Cygne de Stratford et son ‘Compagnon miracu- 
leux,’” NL, 17 décembre 1938, p. 3. 
On the early XIX.-century French Shakespeare enthusiast, Jules Vabre, who planned 
but did not publish a translation of Shakespeare. 


Maurois, André, Chateaubriand, Poet, Statesman, Lover. Translated from the 
French by Vera Fraser. London, Cape; New York, Harper, 1938. Pp. 

x + 352. 
The section on Chateaubriand and America appeared in Revue Hebdomadaire, 19 mars 
1938, pp. 284-309; that on the English visit, ibid., 26 mars 1938, pp. 420-455; that 
on the ambassadorship at London, ibid., 14 mai 1938, pp. 162-173. 
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Rev. by Ernest Boyd in SRL, Nov. 26, 1938, p. 14; by Albert Guérard in Books, 
Nov. 27, 1938, p. 5; by Arnold Palmer in London Mercury, xxx1x (1939), 349-350; 
in TLS, Nov. 26, 1938, p. 754. 


Duchemin, Marcel, Chateaubriand: essais de critique ei @ histoire littéraire. 
Paris, Vrin, 1938. Pp. 524. 


A collection of previously published essays, including “Chateaubriand 4 White Hall,” 
and “Toujours le Manuscrit des Natchez.” 


Praz, Mario, [Review of Henri Peyre, Shelley et la France... . (Cairo, Paul 
Barbey, 1935) ], RES, xiv (1938), 112-115. 


Vigneron, Robert, “Stendhal et Hazlitt,” MP, xxxv (1938), 375-414. 


Creed, Elizabeth, Le Dandysme de Jules Barbey d’Aurevilly. Paris, Droz, 
1938. Pp. 131. 


Bela, E., “Le ‘Beau Brummel’ et son souvenir... . ,” Revue Belge, 1 juin 1938, 
pp. 460-462. 


Vandérem, Fernand, “Les Livres négligés: Victor Hugo—William Shake- 
speare,” Bulletin du Bibliophile, n.s., xvu1 (1938), 1-5. 


Combe, Thomas G., Sainte-Beuve poéte et les poetes anglais. Bordeaux, Del- 
mas, 1937. Cf. RR, XxIx, 362. 
Rev. by J. Pommier in RLC, xvi (1938), 749-753- 


Prosper Mérimée: Lettres @ Fanny Lagden. Texte anglais et traduction, pub- 
liés d’aprés le manuscrit original appartenant 4 Edouard Champion par 
Georges Connes et Pierre Trahard. (Etudes de littérature étrangére et com- 
parée, 1.) Paris, Boivin, 1938. Pp. xxii + 283. 

Rev. by Maurice Bardon in RCC, xxxrx’ (1938), 573-576; by H. E. Butler in MLR, 
XXxIII (1938), 605-606; by Emile Henriot in Ze Temps, 17 mai 1038, p. 3; by 
R. L{alou] in NL, 18 juin 1938, p. 5; by Emile Magne in Mercure, 15 décembre 1938, 
pp. 636-637. 


Jaloux, Edmond, “Lecture de Dickens,” Le Temps, 4 février 1938, p. 3. 


Hopkins, Annette B., “Mrs. Gaskell in France 1849-1890,” PMLA, Li 
(1938), 545-574. 


Thiebault-Sisson, “Le Paysage de Corot a l’impressionnisme. Le Paysage his- 
torique. Bonington et son influence. Corot,” Le Temps, 23 avril 1938, p. 3. 
The influence of the English painter Bonington on later French painting. 


Soulairol, Jean, “Actualité de Newman,” NL, 8 octobre 1938, p. 5. 


On Cardinal Newman’s reputation, with a bibliography of French scholarship on 
Newman. 
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Villey, Daniel, “Sur la traduction par Dupont-White de ‘La Liberté’ de Stuart- 
Mill,” Revue d'Histoire Economique et Sociale, xx1v (1938), 193-231. 


Thiercelin, Jules, “Jules Vallés et Aurélien Scholl,” Mercure, 15 février 1938, 
Pp- 65-93. 
Information on Vallés’ exile in England 1871-1879 and his writing of La Rue a 


Londres, “le plus vivant et encore le plus actuel des livres que les proscrits francais 
ont écrits sur Angleterre.” 


Vallas, J. L. (ed.) Auguste Angellier. Lille, Douriez-Bataille; Paris, Messein, 
1938. Pp. 354. 


Kochnitzky, Léon, “Verlaine en Angleterre,” NL, 12 mars 1938, p. 6. 


Underwood, V. P., “Chronologie verlainienne,” Revue d’ Histoire de la Philoso- 
phie, vt (1938), 80-87. 


Underwood, V. P., “Verlaine et Létinois en Angleterre,” Mercure, 1 juin 1938, 
pp. 318-334. 


Underwood, V. P., “La Maison de Verlaine 4 Londres vient d’étre démolie,” 
NL, 1 octobre 1938, p. 6. 


Cuénot, C., Etat présent des études verlainiennes. Paris, Les Belles Lettres, 
1938. Pp. 125. 


Bouillane de Lacoste, H. de, and H. Matarasso, “Nouveaux Documents sur 
Rimbaud: le journal de sa sceur Vitalie,” Mercure, 15 mai 1938, pp. 5-28. 
New light on Rimbaud’s sojourn in London in 1874. 


Starkie, Enid, Arthur Rimbaud. London, Faber & Faber, 1938. Pp. xii + 425. 


Rev. by Cyril Connolly in New Statesman and Nation, Aug. 6, 1938, pp. 222-223; by 
Humbert Wolfe in London Observer, June 12, 1938, p. 8; in TLS, May 21, 1938, 
Pp. 352. 


Lehrmann, Ch., “Du Symbolisme au Sionisme,” RCC, xxxrx? (1938), 466- 
480. 


Deals with the influence of Zangwill on André Spire. 


Brasol, Boris, Oscar Wilde: the Man, the Artist, the Martyr. New York, Scrib- 
ner; London, Williams & Norgate, 1938. Pp. xviii + 402. 


Rev. by Ben Ray Redman in Books, July 17, 1938, p. 4; in TLS, Oct. 1, 1938, p. 628 
(comment by Robert H. Sherard, ibid., Oct. 15, p. 661). 


Lemonnier, Léon, Oscar Wilde. (“Ecrivains étrangers.”) Paris, Didier, 1938. 


Pp. 272. 


Rev. by René Lalou in NL, 25 juin 1938, p. 5. 
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O’Sullivan, Vincent, Aspects of Wilde. With an Opinion by Bernard Shaw. 
London, Constable, 1938. Pp. 231. 


Wais, Kurt, “Banville, Chateaubriand, Keats und Mallarmé’s Faun. (Quel- 
lenstudien zu Mallarmé, tv.) ZFSL, tx1 (1938), 178-193. 
Parallels from Endymion, the Ode to Psyche, and Lamia. 


Wais, Kurt, Mallarmé: ein Dichter des Jahrhundert-Endes. Miinchen, C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1938. Pp. 548. 


Livingston, Flora V., Supplement to Bibliography of the Works of Rudyard 
Kipling (1927). Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press; London, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1938. Pp. xv + 333. 


Pp. 208-213 : French translations. 
Martineau, Henri, “Arthur Machen et P. J. Toulet: une correspondance 
inédite,” Mercure, 1 janvier 1938, pp. 47-61. 
Prints Machen’s letters to Toulet, who translated The Great God Pan into French 
(1901). 
“Liste des publications d’Emile Legouis,” EA, 11 (1938), 271-288. 
Huchon, R., “Emile Legouis et le moyen age,” EA, 1 (1938), 229-239. 


Delattre, Floris, “Emile Legouis et la Renaissance anglaise,” EA, 11 (1938), 
240-257. 


De Selincourt, E., “Emile Legouis and Wordsworth,” EA, 1 (1938), 258-263. 


Harper, George McLean, “Emile Legouis,” Quarterly Review, ccLxx (1938), 
15-27. 


Lalou, René, “Les Fins et les moyens d’Aldous Huxley,” EA, m (1938), 353- 
371. 


Huxley’s reputation in France 4 propos of the publication of Ends and Means. 


2. FRANCO-AMERICAN STUDIES 
I. GENERAL STUDIES 


Beers, Henry Putney, Bibliographies in American History: Guide to Materials 
for Research. New York, H. W. Wilson Co., 1938. Pp. 339. 


Cox, Edward Godfrey, A Reference Guide to the Literature of Travel, Includ- 
ing Voyages, Geographical Descriptions, Adventures, Shipwrecks and Ex- 
peditions. Vol. 11. The New World. (University of Washington Publications 
in Language and Literature, x.) Seattle, University of Washington, 1938. 
Pp. vii + 591. 
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Thiele, Walter, Official Map Publications. Chicago, American Library Associa- 
tion, 1938. Pp. xvi + 356. 
A prefatory Historical Sketch contains information on “Maps based on the Cartier 


voyages” (pp. 75-83) and “The French Contributions to the Exploration and Mapping 
of North America” (pp. 85-95). 


Murray, Elsie, ““Franco-Americana in Tioga Point Museum,” FAR, 1 (1938), 
276-289. 


Wrong, George M., The Canadians: the Story of a People. Toronto and New 
York, Macmillan, 1938. Pp. x + 455. 


Rev. by Regina Schoolman in Books, June 12, 1938, p. 4; by Carl Wittke in CHR, 
xIx (10938), 316. 


Du Vignaux de Gibourne, Louis, “Le Canada francais: terre d’Amérique,” 
Revue Hebdomadaire, to sept. 1938, pp. 135-146. 


Woodley, E. C., Legends of French Canada. London, Nelson, 1938. Pp. 105. 


Lacasse, E. F., Légendes et récits: céte nord du Saint-Laurent. Montréal, 
Eclaireur de Montréal, 1937. Pp. 134. 


Carriére, Joseph M., Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri. Evanston, 
Ill., Northwestern University, 1937. Cf. RR, xxrx, 370. 


Rev. by George C. S. Adams in Southern Folklore Quarterly, m1 (1938), 49-50; by 
Charles A. Choquette in CHR, xrx (1038), 322; by Jean Delanglez in Mid-America, 
xx (10938), 142-143; by P. J. Heather in Folk-Lore, xtrx (1938), 303-306. 


Jaray, Gabriel-Louis, L’Empire francais @Amérique (1534-1803). (Coll. 
“Choses d’Amérique.”) Paris, Colin, 1938. Pp. 376. 
Rev. by Louise Phelps Kellogg in AHR, xiv (1039), 340-341; by P. de M. in NL, 
9 avril 1938, p. 5; by R. P. in EHR, tiv (1939), 174-175; by Ch. de la Ronciére in 
France-Amérique, Xx1x (1938), 158-160. 


Gruninger, J., “L’Empire frangais d’Amérique et le Canada,” France-Amérique, 
XXIX (1938), 101-106. 


Garraghan, Gilbert J., The Jesuits of the Middle United States. New York, 
America Press, 1938. 3 vols. Pp. 660, 699, 668. 
Rev. by Jerome V. Jacobsen in Mid-America, xx1 (1939), 86-87; by Milo M. Quaife 
in Books, Nov. 20, 1938, p. 7 (correspondence by Donald McNicol and M. M. Quaife, 
ibid., Jan. 1, 1939, p. 15). 


Beuzart, P., “La Religion de Marc Lescarbot, de Vervins, explorateur du 
Canada,” Bull. SHPF, txxxvm (1938), 237-260. 


Coolidge, Guy Omeron, “The French Occupation of the Champlain Valley 
from 1609 to 1759,” Proceedings of the Vermont Historical Society, n.s., v1 
(1938), 143-313. 
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The Travels and Sufferings of Father Jean de Brébeuf among the Hurons of 
Canada, as Described by Himself. Edited and translated from French and 
Latin by Theodore Besterman. London, Golden Cockerel Press, 1938. 

Rev. in TLS, Jan. 14, 1939, p. 20. 


Father Louis Hennepin’s Description of Louisiana, Newly Discovered to the 
Southwest of New France, by order of the King, translated by Marion E. 
Cross. (Publications of the Minnesota Society of Colonial Dames of Amer- 
ica.) Minneapolis, University of Minnesota Press, 1938. Pp. xxii + 190. 

Rev. by H. J. McAuliffe in Mid-America, xx1 (1939), 88-89. 


Nute, Grace Lee, “Father Hennepin’s Later Years,” Minnesota History, x1x 
(1938), 393-398. 


Delanglez, Jean, Some La Salle Journeys. Chicago, Institute of Jesuit History, 
1938. Pp. viii + 103. 
Rev. by Louise Phelps Kellogg in AHR, xtiv (1939), 340-341; by Grace Lee Nute 
in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxv (1938), 385-387. 


The Journal of Jean Cavalier: the Account of a Survivor of La Salle’s Texas 
Expedition, 1684-1688, translated and annotated by Jean Delanglez. Chi- 
cago, Institute of Jesuit History, 1938. Pp. iv + 179. 

Rev. by Louise Phelps Kellogg in Mid-America, xx (10938), 297-209. 


Chevrillon, André, and others, Louisiane et Texas: voyage de la Mission 
“Cavelier de la Salle.” (“Cahiers de Politique Etrangére,” dirigés par Ga- 
briel-Louis Jaray.) Paris, Institut des Etudes Américaines et Paul Hartmann, 
1938. Pp. 212. 


A volume commemmorating the visit to America (in March and April 1937) of a 
group of distinguished Frenchmen on the occasion of the 2s5oth anniversary of the 
death of La Salle and the 300th anniversary of the birth of Pére Marquette. 

Rev. by J. D[elanglez] in Mid-America, xx (1938), 132-134; by M. Le Breton in 
EA, 11 (1938), 327. 


Magnette, F., “Les Wallons et la fondation de New-York,” La Vie Wallonne, 
XIX (1938), 5-16. 


Jackson, Margaret A., Sixth Revised Edition of Huguenot Ancestors. [New 
York, Huguenot Society of America], 1938. Pp. 31. 


Maynard, John A. F., The Huguenot Church of New York: a History of the 
French Church of Saint Esprit. New York, French Church of St. Esprit, 
1938. Pp. 317. 

Rev. in Bull, SHPF, txxxvm (1938), 589-591. 

Burr, Nelson R., “The Religious History of New Jersey before 1702,” Pro- 
ceedings of the New Jersey Historical Society, tvt (1938), 169-190, 243- 

266. 
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Pp. 188-190: “the French Protestants or Huguenots” (comment by W. H. S. Demarest, 
ibid., p. 313). 


Dart, Albert Laplace, “Ship Lists of Passengers leaving France for Louisiana, 
1718-1724: fourth installment,” Louisiana Historical Quarterly, xx1 (1938), 
965-978. 


Lauvriére, Emile, “Les Deux Acadies,” France-Amérique, xx1x (1938), 264- 
267. 


Hamer, Marguerite B., “The Fate of the Exiled Acadians in South Carolina,” 
Journal of Southern History, tv (1938), 199-208. 


Hudnut, Ruth Allison, and Hayes Baker-Crothers, “Acadian Transients in 
South Carolina,” AHR, xii (1938), 500-513. 


Russell, Nelson Vance, “The French and British at Play in the Old North- 
west, 1760-1796,” Journal of the Illinois State Historical Society, xxx1 
(1938), 22-53. 

“In all social life, French characteristics predominated, even throughout the British 
régime” (p. 40). 


Pilon, Edmond , “Un Pionnier francais en Louisiane: le Capitaine Bossu,” 
Mercure, 1 juillet 1938, pp. 28-43. 


Watts, Florence Goold, “Some Vincennes Documents of 1772,” Indiana Maga- 
zine of History, xxxiv (1938), 199-212. 


Falls, William F., “Buffon, Franklin, et deux académies américaines,” RR, 
XxIX (1938), 37-47. 


Van Doren, Carl C., Benjamin Franklin. New York, Viking Press, 1938. Pp. 
864. 


Rev. by Malcolm Cowley in New Republic, Oct. 26, 1938, pp. 338-339. 


Rice, Howard C., Barthélemi Tardiveau: a French Trader in the West. (His- 
torical Documents, Institut Francais de Washington, cahier x1.) Baltimore, 
Johns Hopkins Press, 1938. Pp. xi + go. 

Tardiveau came to America in 1777 and soon after became engaged in trade in the 
Illinois country, dying at New Madrid in 1801. He met Crévecceur at New York in 
1788, and the two became good friends. This first biography of Tardiveau includes 
thirteen letters (both originals and translations) to Crévecceur. 


Meng, John J., “A Footnote to Secret Aid in the American Revolution,” AHR, 
XLII (1938), 791-795. 


Shows that Beaumarchais first drew up unofficially the plan of action for the earliest 
aid given the Americans. 
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Smith, Frank, Thomas Paine, Liberator. New York, Stokes, 1938. Pp. 338. 


Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL, Jan. 7, 1939, p. 16; by Avery Craven in Books, 
Nov. 13, 1038, p. 4. 


Berthold, S. M., Thomas Paine, America’s First Liberal. Boston, Meador, 
1938. Pp. 264. 


Falk, Robert P., “Thomas Paine: Deist or Quaker?” Pennsylvania Magazine 
of History and Biography, txm (1938), 52-63. 


Bohringer, R., Die Propaganda Thomas Paines wihrend des amerikanischen 
Unabhdngigkeitskampfes. (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, Abteilung Ameri- 
kanische Literatur und Kulturgeschichte, 6.) Berlin, Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1938. Pp. 105. 


McDermott, John Francis, “John B. C. Lucas in Pennsylvania,” Western 
Pennsylvania Historical Magazine, xxi (1938), 209-230. 


McDermott, John Francis, “Guillotin Thinks of America,” Ohio State Archaeo- 
logical and Historical Quarterly, xtv1 (1938), 129-158. 
Describes a preliminary exploration (1787-1788) made by Guillotin’s brother-in-law 
Antoine Saugrain and J. N. Picqué. 
Hill, Henry Bertram, “Gouverneur Morris, témoin de la Révolution francaise, 
1792-1794,” La Révolution Frangaise, année 1938, pp. 135-144. 


Gottschalk, Louis, Lafayette Joins the American Army. Chicago, University 
of Chicago Press, 1937. Pp. xv + 364. 
Rev. by B. Fay in AHR, xxiv (1939), 392-393. 


Wiley, Richard T., “Lafayette in Western Pennsylvania,” Western Pennsyl- 
vania Historical Magazine, xx (1938), 107-118. 


Woodward, William E., Lafayette. New York, Farrar & Rinehart, 1938. Pp. 
xii + 472. 
Rev. by Crane Brinton in SRL, Dec. 3, 1038, p. 30; by Geoffrey Bruun in Books, 
Nov. 20, 1938, p. 7. 


Chéne, Ferron, “Le Chemin tracé par La Fayette. L’Escadrille La Fayette,” 
Le Temps, 4 septembre 1938, p. 3. 


Lyon, E. Wilson, “The Directory and the United States,” AHR, xii (1938), 
514-532. 


Murray, Elsie, Azilum: the story of a French Royalist colony of 1793. Athens, 
Tioga Point Museum, 1937. Pp. 40. 
Rev. by Frances S. Childs in AHR, xxv (1938), 216. 


Lange, Raymond, “Le Sculpteur Houdon: premier ambassadeur de Il’art 
francais aux Etats-unis,” FAR, m (1938), 221-229. 
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Comfort, William W., Un Quaker francais: Etienne de Grellet (1773-1855). 
Paris, Société des Amis, 1938. Pp. 19. 
Conférence prononcée 4 la séance d’ouverture annuelle de la Société des Amis, Paris, 


15 mai 1937. An account of a French libre penseur who turned Quaker and spent his 
life after coming to America (1795) as missionary for the Quakers. 


Ursula, Sister M., “Sources for the Study of Oklahoma Catholic Missions: a 
Critical Bibliography,” Chronicles of Oklahoma, xvi (1938), 346-377. 


Lyon, E. Wilson, “Milfort’s Plan for a Franco-Creek Alliance and the Retro- 
cession of Louisiana,” Journal of Southern History, tv (1938), 72-87. 


Hoffman, M. M., The Church Founders of the Northwest: Loras, Cretin and 
other Captains of Christ. Milwaukee, Bruce Publishing Co., 1937. Pp. 
xii + 387. 

Rev. by Gilbert J. Garraghan in Mid-America, xx (1938), 76-77. 


Huguenin, Madeleine G., Portraits de Femmes. Montreal, Editions “La Patric, 
1938. Pp. 273. 


R[oy], P. G. “Un Curé bibliophile: l’abbé Deschenaux,” Bulletin des 
Recherches Historiques, xttv (1938), 193-198. 


Abel, Annie Heloise, Tabeau’s Narrative of Loisel’s Expedition to the Upper 
Missouri. Norman, University of Oklahoma Press, 1938. 


Duflot de Mofras’ Travels on the Pacific Coast. Translated, edited, and an- 
notated by Margaret Eyer Wilbur. Santa Ana, Calif., Fine Arts Press, 1937. 
2 vols. 


A translation of Eugéne Duflot de Mofras, Exploration du territoire de Oregon, des 
Californies et de la Mer Vermeille, exécutée pendant les années 1840, 1841 et 1842 
(Paris, 1844). 


Rev. by George V. Blue in Oregon Historical Quarterly, xxx1x (10938), 314-318. 


Hudon, Léo, “Souvenirs du Vieux Collége de Québec,” Bulletin des Recherches 
Historiques, xutv (1938), 17-25. 


Herrick, Francis H., Audubon the Naturalist: a History of his Life and Time. 
2nd ed. New York, Appleton-Century, 1938. Pp. 1041. 
The Postscript contains a refutation of the “Dauphin myth.” 


Fiertz, Gertrude Barnes, “Charley McCarthy’s Grandfather: the wild oats of 
a Boston benefactor,” New England Quarterly, x1 (1938), 698-708. 
Concerns Alexandre Vattemare, who became very popular as “Monsieur Alexandre” 
the ventriloquist and in later years noted as a benefactor of public libraries. 
Callan, Louise, The Society of the Sacred Heart in North America. New York, 
Longmans, 1937. Pp. xviii + 809. 
Rev. by B. L. Conway] in Catholic World, cxtv1 (1938), 763-764; by Francis Shaw 
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(“Some Heroines: Fact and Fiction”) in Studies, xxv (1938), 623-636; by William 
W. Sweet in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxv (1938), 410-411. 


Pierson, George W., Tocqueville and Beaumont in America. New York, Ox- 
ford University Press, 1938. Pp. xvi + 852. 


In 1835 a publisher of Paris unwillingly brought out a small edition of a work 
called De la démocratie en Amérique; almost immediately its author, Alexis de Tocque- 
ville, became famous. Translated by Henry Reeve, the work was published in England 
as Democracy in America (a misleading title, Pierson points out, for the work was 
properly “concerning equality in America”) ; three years later the first American edition 
appeared. This discerning analysis of our political institutions has enjoyed a century 
of interest and appreciation, but little has been known of the experiences of Tocqueville 
save that he was sent by the French government in 1831 to inspect prisons. “Extra- 
ordinary though it seems,” declares Pierson, “the problem of the origins of his classic 
was not only ignored by Tocqueville’s contemporaries: it has been neglected ever 
since.” This problem Pierson has solved ably. 

During his lifetime Tocqueville published nothing concerning his experiences in 
America, but throughout the trip he had written voluminously—tletters, diaries, essays 
and fragments, miscellaneous notes. His friend and traveling companion, Gustave de 
Beaumont, was also prolific. The first to work with these materials was Paul Lambert 
White of Yale University, who after the World War brought back from France 
transcripts of many important pieces of Tocqueville manuscript. Pierson took up the 
investigation after the death of White and carried it much further. The result is the 
present amply documented volume. 

The author’s first endeavor has been to present the family background for Tocque- 
ville and to explain the intellectual interests and the political situation that led to the 
American trip. The greater part of the volume is given over to a full account of the 
crossing and the travels over the United States, The two friends had planned a stay 
of a year and a half, but they were recalled at the end of nine months; yet in this 
time they managed to see a great part of the United States and to talk with most 
of the notables of the regions they passed through. All of this Pierson has presented 
in great detail and in large part through the actual words of one or the other of the 
travelers. The attitude of the author remains critical throughout; in running comment 
he points out the faults and limitations of Tocqueville’s opportunities and point of 
view. The book concludes with two chapters on the materials and design of Tocque- 
ville’s great work and two chapters summing up its “defects” and its “enduring 
qualities.” 

The sources are fully discussed in the Appendix and in the chapter notes. Almost 
all of the thirty-three illustrations are from Beaumont’s American sketchbooks and 
have not been published before. Tocqueville and Beaumont in America is one of the 
most valuable Franco-American studies of recent years.—J. F. M. 

Rev. by Thomas P. Abernethy in Mississippi Valley Historical Review, xxv (1938), 
403-404; by Albert Guérard in France-Amérique, xx1x (1938), 281-284. 


Josephson, Matthew, “A Century after Tocqueville,” Virginia Quarterly Re- 
view, XIv (1938), 579-595- 

McInnis, Edgar, “A Letter from Alexis de Tocqueville on the Canadian Rebel- 
lion of 1837,” CHR, xix (1938), 394-397. 


Ohaus, Werner, Volk und Volker im Urteil von Alexis de Tocqueville. (Ro- 
manische Studien, 47.) Berlin, Ebering, 1938. Pp. 144. 
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Lauriére, Y. H. de, Une Américaine a la cour de Napoléon III. (“Nouvelle 
Collection Historique.”) Paris, Calmann-Lévy, 1938. Pp. v + 251. 


Concerns Lillie Greenought Moulton, the “Diva des Tuileries.” The extracts from her 


journal include descriptions of the Emperor, Gautier, Mérimée, and the musical world 
of the Second Empire. 


Rev. by Emile Magne in Mercure, 15 aofit 1938, pp. 151-154. 


Kendall, John S., “ “The World’s Delight’: the story of Adah Isaacs Menken,” 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly, xx1 (1938), 846-868. 


Discusses at some length her possible Creole ancestry. 


Brodeur, Maurice, “Joseph Marmette: archiviste, historien, romancier,” Can- 
ada Francais, xxv (1938), 607-617. 


Cosgrave, George, “The French Revolution,” California Historical Society 
Quarterly, xvit (1938), 3-17. 
A translation from F. Gersticker’s Californische Skizzen (Leipzig, 1856), dealing with 
French-American difficulties in the days of the gold rush. 
Chapman, John, “Bishop Dubuis, Warrior Saint in Texas,” Southwest Review, 
XXIII (1938), 308-330. 


Chickering, Allen L., “Bandits, Borax and Bears: a Trip to Searles Lake in 
1874,” California Historical Society Quarterly, xvi (1938), 99-117. 
Translated from Edmond Leuba’s La Californie et les Etats du Pacifique: souvenirs 
et impressions (1882). 
Chickering, Allen L., “A Frenchman in the Panamints,” California Historical 
Society Quarterly, xv11 (1938), 208-218. 
Another chapter from Leuba’s book; this describes his visit to the mining town of 
Panamint in 1874, 


Clément, Antoine, L’Alliance frangaise de Lowell. Manchester, Editions de 
L’ Avenir National, 1937. Pp. 303. 
Rev. by Edward B. Ham in New England Quarterly, xt (1938), 421-422. 
2. FRENCH >AMERICAN INFLUENCES 
Smart, George K., “Private Libraries in Colonial Virginia,” AL, x (1938), 
24-52. 
Wright, Louis B., “Richard Lee II, a belated Elizabethan in Virginia,” HLQ, 
Ir (1938), 1-35. 
Reprints (pp. 19-35) an inventory of the Lee library. 


W., D. G., and M. L. J., “The Books given by Elihu Yale in 1718,” Yale 
University Library Gazette, x1m (1938), 46-67. 


McDermott, John Francis, Private Libraries in Creole Saint Louis. (Institut 
Francais de Washington, Historical Documents.) Baltimore, Johns Hopkins 
Press; London, Oxford University Press, 1938. Pp. xii + 186. 
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An analysis of the contents of some sixty libraries in early St. Louis (1764-1857), 
based mainly on estate inventories. Wherever possible, titles are verified and expanded, 
and available bibliographical evidence supplied. Of particular interest are the items 
in the library of Pierre Lacléde—covering a wide range of books in several languages— 
and those in the library of Antoine Saugrain, the latter taken from an examination 
of the library itself now in the hands of Saugrain’s descendants. An Introduction 
(“Cultural conditions on the confines of a wilderness”) offers persuasive evidence for 
modifying the usual view of Creole St. Louis as a half-civilized and primitive com- 
munity. The usefulness of the book is impaired by the absence of an author-title index. 
On the whole, a valuable first-hand study which might serve as model for similar 
investigations in other sections of America—D. F. B. 

Rev. by Lawrence C. Wroth in Books, Dec. 18, 1938, p. 17; noticed in Mid-Ameri- 
ca, XXI (1939), 82. 


Wheeler, Joseph Towne, The Maryland Press, 1777-1790. Baltimore, Mary- 
land Historical Society, 1938. Pp. xiv + 226. 


Rev. by M. P. Andrews in Journal of Southern History, tv (1938), 518-519; by James 
A. Robertson in Maryland Historical Magazine, xxx (1938), 202-205. 


A Catalogue of the Books of John Quincy Adams, Deposited in the Boston 
Athenaeum, with Notes on Books, Adams Seals and Book-plates by Henry 
Adams. Introduction by Worthington Chauncey Ford. Boston, Boston 
Athenaeum, 1938. 


Williams, David, “Moie Light on Franklin’s Religious Ideas,” AHR, xi 
(1938), 803-813. 


Howard, Leon, “Joel Barlow and Napoleon,” HLQ, m1 (1938), 37-51. 


Describes Barlow’s embassy to France in 1811-1812 and reprints his satire on Napoleon, 
“Advice to a Raven in Russia : December, 1812.” 


Sypher, Wylie, “Thomas Anburey on the Indian: his plagiarism from Raynal,” 
FAR, 11 (1938), 272-275. 


Ham, Edward B., “Journalism and the French Survival in New England,” 
New England Quarterly, x1 (1938), 89-107. 


Villeneuve, R., “Le Fait frangais en Amérique,” France-Amérique, xx1x 
(1938), 236-245. 
An address by the Cardinal Archbishop of Quebec before the Société Historique Franco- 
Américaine-at Boston on the occasion of the centenary of the first French-American 
newspaper, Le Patriote, founded in 1838 by Duvernay at Burlington, Vt. 


Bogner, Harold F., “Sir Walter Scott in New Orleans, 1818-1832,” Louisiana 
Historical Quarterly, xxi (1938), 420-517. 
Cites a number of French dramatizations of Scott’s novels presented in New Orleans. 


Thomas, J. J., The Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. New Orleans, 
Southern Book Mart, 1938. Pp. 141. 


A reprint of the original edition of 1869, with an introduction by William G, Nott. 
Rev. by E. L. Tinker in N. Y. Times Book Review, Dec, 18, 1938, p. 20. 
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Lancaster, Edwin R., “Books read in Virginia in early Nineteenth Century— 
1806-1823,” Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, xtv1 (1938), 
56-59. 


Strout, Alan Lang, “Poe and Poulailler,” TLS, Jan. 8, 1938, p. 28. 
A possible source for “The Cask of Amontillado.” 


George, Albert J., “Early American Criticism of Victor Hugo,” French Review, 
XI (1938), 287-293. 
Covers the period 1827-1852. 


Thompson, Lawrance, Young Longfellow (1807-1843). New York, Macmil- 
lan, 1938. Pp. xxiv + 443. 


Rev. by Horace Gregory in Books, Dec. 11, 1938, p. 4; by F. O. Matthiessen in SRL, 
Dec. 10, 1938, p. 7. 


Hawkins, Richmond Laurin, Positivism in the United States, 1853-1861. (Har- 
vard Studies in Romance Languages, 14.) Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. ix + 243. 


Continues the study of Comte’s influence begun in Auguste Comte and the United 
States, 1816-1853. 


Goodale, David, “Some of Walt Whitman’s Borrowings,” AL, x (1938), 202- 
213. 


Reflections of Volney’s Ruins in “Salut au Monde!” 


Shephard, Esther, Walt Whitman’s Pose. New York, Harcourt Brace; London, 
Harrap, 1938. Pp. xii + 453. 

This is a thesis book: Mrs. Shepard is entirely concerned with “a discovery about Walt 
Whitman” which, she thinks, “illuminates his whole career as poet and person.” 
Section two (“The Thread of Ariadne”) shows how, from a study that began as an 
investigation of the poet’s word-coinages, she came to the conclusion that “the source 
of Leaves of Grass is, in spite of all Walt Whitman’s protestations to the contrary, 
in the fragment of a book, the epilogue of a French novel,” and this book was The 
Countess of Rudolstadt by George Sand. Section three reprints the significant portion 
of Francis Shaw’s translation of the Sand novel, which she declares was the inspiration 
of Whitman’s pose as the poet-prophet and gave him the outlines or idea for his 
“great poem.” A fourth section offers further evidence—plus forty pages of notes—in 
support of the thesis. 

Walt Whitman’s Pose, from its title to its last page, is an attack on the integrity 
of Whitman, not merely as a man but (in spite of the author’s protestations) as a 
poet, too. Evidence is given of his “occasional irascibility, his unreasonableness, his 
self-pity, his colossal and devouring egotism and insatiable appetite for praise, his 
secretiveness . . . , his ungenerous attitude toward younger writers” and many other 
unpleasant traits in a man who publicly professed to “love” mankind; but this array 
of opposites is often found in artists. Whatever the character of Whitman, the quality 
of his poetry remains, Even this Mrs. Shephard, by direct statement or by implication, 
denies. In my opinion she makes out for Whitman no more indebtedness than many 
another poet has owed to books which he has read. Whitman may have been a liar 
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(though he could hardly have been so egregious and thorough-going a specimen as 
the author believes), but he was a great poet —J. F. M. 
- Rev. by F. Delatte in Revue de ’'Université de Bruxelles, xt1v (1938), 95-97; by 
Clarence Gohdes in South Atlantic Quarterly, xxxvm (1938), 337; by P. M. Jack in 
N. Y. Times Book Review, April 17, 1938, p. 2; by Lewis Mumford in New Republic, 
May 11, 1038, pp. 23-24; by Mark Van Doren in Books, April 17, 1938, p. 5; in 
TLS, July 23, 1938, p. 492. 
Jones, Malcolm Bancroft, “French Literature and American Criticism, 1870- 
1900,” Harvard University . .. Summaries of Theses . . . 1936 (Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1938), pp. 386-389. 


Leeb, Gabriel, “The United States Twist: Some Plot Revisions by Henry Cuy- 
ler Bunner,” AL, rx (1938), 431-441. 
Deals with Bunner’s adaptations from Maupassant. 


Booth, Bradford A. “Henry James,” TLS, Aug. 27, 1938, p. 560. 
Calls attention to an article by James in the New York Daily Tribune for June 5, 
1876 on the Paris Salon. 

Brown, E. K., “Edith Wharton,” ZA, 1 (1938), 16-26. 
Deals in part with Edith Wharton’s debt to France. 


Chonez, Claudine, “ ‘Mes Maitres? . . . Rabelais, Balzac, Maupassant, Zola,’ 
proclame Théodore Dreiser, le grand romancier américain,” NL, 14 mai 
1938, p. 8. 


Pozner, Vladimir, “Erskine Caldwell,” NL, 7 mai 1938, p. 6. 


An interview, discussing among other things Caldwell’s debt to French authors. 


L’Opinion américaine et la France, par le Groupe d’Etudes franco-américaines 
du Centre d’Etudes de Politique étrangére. Paris, Hartmann, 1938. Pp. 97. 


Turner, Arlin, “Fiction of the Bayou Country,” SRL, April 30, 1938, pp. 3-4. 


Dandurand, Albert, Le Roman canadien-frangais. (“Les Jugements.”) Mont- 
real, Lévesque, 1937. Pp. 225. 


Turnbull, Jane M., Essential Traits of French-Canadian Poetry. Toronto, 
Macmillan, 1938. Pp. 225. 
Rev. by B. M. in Dalhousie Review, xv (1938), 273-274. 


Walter, Felix, “Letters in Canada, 1937: French-Canadian Letters,” Univer- 
sity of Toronto Quarterly, vi (1938), 552-567. 
Cf. also Merle Storey, “List of Publications,” ibid., pp. 572-580. 


Canadian Literature Today: a series of broadcasts sponsored by the Canadian 
Broadcasting Corporation. Toronto, University of Toronto Press, 1938. 


Pp. 70. 
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Ringuet, “Les Lettres canadiennes,” VL, 31 décembre 1938, p. 6. 


A French-Canadian’s brief historical survey of his native literature, together with 
rather gloomy remarks on the present state of French-Canadian letters. He closes with 
a plea to his compatriots to turn from their “intellectual isolation.” “Pour un certain 
nombre d’entre nous . . . nous nous estimerions heureux si, mettant en commun avec 
nos fréres de France ce que nous pouvons avoir de personnel, nous parvenions 4 faire 
reconnaitre . . . la littérature canadienne-francaise comme une province intellectuelle 
de la littérature francaise.” 


Léger, J., Le Canada frangais et son expression littéraire. Paris, Nizet & Bas- 
tard, 1938. Pp. 211. 


de Montigny, Louvigny, La Revanche de Maria Chapdelaine. Montreal, Edi- 
tions de A.C.F., 1938. 
Rev. in WL, 6 aoit 1938, p. 6. 


Moore, Mina J., “The Life and Work of Louis Hémon,” Modern Languages, 
xx (1938), 14-20. 


Dupuy, Pierre, “Louis Hémon et la prose canadienne,” France-Amérique, 
XXIX (1938), 356-357. 


Stevens, George, “French Novels and American Readers,” English Journal, 
XXVII (1938), 797-809. 


3. AMERICAN > FRENCH INFLUENCES 

Valkhoff, P., “De Betekenis van Amerika en Azié voor het west-europese 
Gedachtenleven van de zeventiende en achttiende Eeuw,” Neophilologus, 
XXIII (1938), 81-111. 


Mirepoix, Emmanuel de Lévis, “Quelques Lettres du Baron de Montesquieu 
sur la Guerre d’Indépendance américaine,” FAR, 11 (1938), 192-204. 
By the grandson of the author of L’Esprit des lois. 


Gidney, Lucy M., L’Influence des Etats-Unis d’Amérique sur Brissot, Con- 
dorcet et Mme Roland. Paris, Recueil Sirey, 1938. Pp. 176. 


Pommier, Jean, “Le Cycle de Chactas,” RLC, xvii (1938), 604-629. 


On the composition of Les Natchez. 


Tielrooy, J., “Une Lettre inédite de Chateaubriand,” Neophilologus, xxi 
(1938), 412-413. 
The letter (6 mars 1826) indicates Chateaubriand’s interest in “a certain Indian chief” 
who was to come to France from Canada. 


Sloog, Maurice, “The Raven (Le Corbeau d’Edgar Poé) illustré par Gustave 
Doré,” Bulletin du Bibliophile, n.s., xv1t (1938), 391-392. 
Comment by J. Guiran, ibid., p. 527; by M. Sloog, xvmt (1939), 48. 
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Brugmans, H., “Quelques Remarques sur Diderot et l’esthétique baude- 
lairienne,” Neophilologus, xx111 (1938), 284-290. 


Points out several respects in which Diderot’s views on esthetics anticipate those of 
Poe and Baudelaire. 


Crépet, Jacques, “Baudelaire et Montépin,” Mercure, 1 avril 1938, pp. 197- 
202. 


Holds that the borrowings from Poe are not plagiarisms but “réminiscences tout 
inconscientes.” 


Michaud, Régis, “Baudelaire et Edgar A. Poe: une mise au point,” RLC, 
XVIII (1938), 666-683. 


Bidal, M. L., “Le Groupe de l’Abbaye: tentative de synthése dans Vhistoire 
littéraire,” Mercure, 15 avril 1938, pp. 333-351- 
See pp. 334-339 for the influence of Whitman. 


Bidal, M. L., Les Ecrivains de VAbbaye (Georges Duhamel, Jules Romains, 
Georges Chenneviére, Luc Durtain, Ch. Vildrac, René Arcos). Paris, Boivin, 
1938. Pp. 240. 


Eicke, Werner Adolph, Léon Bazalgette (1873-1929) und seine Anschauungen 
tiber Latinitét und Germanentum. Bonn, G. Scheur, 1937. Pp. 85. 
Pp. 57-71: Whitman in France. 


Fernand-Demeure, “Les Débuts de Francis Vielé-Griffin,”’ Mercure, 1 février 
1938, pp. 618-624. 


Delpech, Jeanine, “Un Musicien, un comédien, un écrivain, et un peintre nous 
parlent des livres de Hemingway et de Peyré sur la ‘fiesta brava,” NL, 3 
septembre 1938, p. 8. 


A symposium, with Louis Beydts, Alerme, Marcelle Auclair, and Roger Wild discussing 
The Sun Also Rises, Death in the Afternoon, and Sang et Lumiére. 
Hambro, Carl, Jr., “La Création poétique selon Paul Valéry,” Edda, xxxvu1 
(1938), 211-244. 


Pp. 228-232: the influence of Poe. 
Thornton, Richard, Recognition of Robert Frost. New York, Holt, 1938. 
Pp. 312. 
Includes Continental tributes, Rev. by Kerker Quinn in Books, May 22, 1938, p. 4. 














PORTUGUESE AND THE PROBLEM 
OF ACCUSATIVE VERSUS 
OBLIQUE 





IN A RECENT ARTICLE’ M. A. Pei discusses the Portuguese development 
of Latin términus, homo, nomen, limen, etc., and suggests that for 
nomen, lumen, etc., Portuguese favors derivation from the ablative 
rather than the accusative.’ 

Cornu® is cited as authority for the change of original mn > n 
(outono, dano, etc.). Then it is stated: “But this, or a similar develop- 
ment (mn > m) also appears to apply to m’n brought about by synco- 
pation (domino > dom’no > dono; termino > term’no > termo; 
homine > hom’ne > ome).” It is true that m’n, brought together by a 
very early syncope, develops as does original mn (dono, dona) but such 
a syncope is unusual in words of this type. 

In nouns in which the vowel of the final syllable is other than e, the 
first step is términu (m) > termio, with the fall of intervocalic -n-. The 
form termio (often written termyo) is frequently found.* The same 
development is seen in *rétinam > rédea; géminum > gémeo; fem- 
inam > fémea; *citinam > cédeo. A Portuguese yod, such as we 
see here, is commonly lost at a later period: termio > modern térmo. 

Words in which the vowel of the final syllable was e developed differ- 
ently. After the fall of the Latin final nasal, the resulting final -e also 
fell when preceded by -n-, thus leaving a new final nasal in Portuguese. 
Thus hominem > himine > *homen; ordinem > ordine > *orden. 
This Portuguese final nasal fell after imparting a nasal resonance to the 
preceding vowel, which is represented in writing by m, n, or til.° 

Speaking of momen, Pei says: “In connection with Sp. -mbre .. . 
Menéndez-Pidal and Hanssen hold that these nouns were treated as 
masculines. . . . Grandgent holds the same theory (*nominem), though 

1. “Accusative or Oblique?”, RR, xxvii (1937), 241-267. 

2. RR, XXvil, 253-255 

3. G. Gréber, Grundriss der romanischen Philologie, 2nd. edition, 1, 968. 

4. E.g., plural termyos. Nunes, Crestomatia arcaica, 2nd. edition, p. 3. [The author’s 
spelling of this title in the first edition is Chrestomathia archaica—Editor’s note.] 

5. The occasional writing homée is an orthographic imitation of the plural homées < 
héminés. Intervocalic -n-, between like vowels, becomes a nasalization on the resultant con- 
tracted vowel. Cf. Johan Vising, “Bemerkungen zur Geschichte des intervokalen im 


Portugiesischen,” Miscelénea de estudos em honra de D. C. Michaélis de Vasconcelos in 
Rev. da Univ. de Coimbra, x1 (1933), 86, 88. 
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elsewhere he claims that -m was generally dropped save in monosyllabic 
words (*nome).’° The first passage from Grandgent referred to reads: 
“Beside liimen, ndmen, piper there MUST HAVE BEEN *liiminem, *nomi- 
nem, *pipérem.’” The second reads: “The Romance languages indicate 
the disappearance of -n, except in monosyllables: ndme(n), séme(n); 
in, non.”* Comparison of the two citations makes clear that the former 
refers to a condition evidenced in some Romance languages (notably 
Spanish), the latter to a condition evidenced in others (Italian, Portu- 
guese). 

In ndmen the fall of the Classical Latin final nasal left a final -e 
preceded by -m-, in which circumstances the -e did not fall but remains 
today; so also famem > fome; lumen > lume. 

The statement that OPt. homem had a nasalization which nome had 
not, is supported by the fact that of twenty-six examples of the former, 
chosen at random from the Crestomatia arcaica and the Florilégio 
da literatura portuguesa arcaica of Nunes, twenty indicate nasaliza- 
tion (homem, homé, etc.) while only six do not. While the form without 
nasalization has been explained® as a dialectal variation, some apparent 
occurrences of it must be due to careless omission of til by the scribe. 
On the other hand, nome, lume, fome, never occur with nasalization of 
the final vowel. 

Thus Hanssen” is probably right when he says that neuter nouns of 
the type of ndmen, although they became masculine in Spanish, re- 
mained neuter in form in Portuguese. Nunes™ also is probably right 
when he ascribes to Spanish influence all apparent examples of Pt. 
-m’n- > -mbr-, arising by syncope. 

Obviously Pt. térmo, homem, could derive from either the ablative or 
the accusative, as the development would have been the same. However, 
on the evidence of Pt. nome, lume, we are still justified in saying that 
Portuguese favors derivation from the accusative rather than from the 
ablative. 

J. H. D. ALLEN, Jr. 
University of Pennsylvania 


6. RR, xxvm, 253. 
7. Introduction to Vulgar Latin, § 347. 


8. Ibid., § 310. J 
9. J. Leite de Vasconcellos, Esquisse d’une dialectologie portugaise, § 50: “L’é final perd 
en général la nasalisation en Entre-Douro-e-Minho. . . .” Cf. H. H. Carter, Paleographical 


Edition and Study of the Language of a Portion of Codex Alcobacensis 200 (Philadelphia, 
1938), § 5, A, 5 (with note); § 41; § 42, 6. 

10. Cited by Pei, RR, xxvm, 254. 

11. Compéndio de gramédtica histérica portuguesa, p. 137. 











ACCUSATIVE VERSUS OBLIQUE IN 
PORTUGUESE 





IN THE FOREGOING ARTICLE, J. H. D. Allen, Jr. rejects the hypothesis 
that the development of neuter forms like nomen, lumen, etc. in Portu- 
guese may point to ablative derivation, and claims, for words of this 
type, accusative derivation in accordance with the scheme momen > 
nome, lumen > lume, etc.,as opposed to hominem > homine > *homen 
for masculine nouns with final -e, and terminum > termio > termo for 
nouns in which the final vowel is other than -e. 

Despite the interesting discussion offered by the writer, several objec- 
tions to his classification arise. Nunes, in the introduction to his Chres- 
tomathia archaica,’ claims the identical development for homine as for 
termino (“ terminu, termio, termo; homine, omée e ome”), which is 
quite at variance with Allen’s theory. Nunes also claims’ that in ome, 
sangue and costume < homine, sanguine and *consuetumine, the nasal 
resonance fell (komine > omée > ome); this, again, is at variance 
with Allen’s claim that after the fall of the Latin final nasal, the result- 
ing final -e also fell when preceded by -n-, thus leaving a new final 
nasal in Portuguese (homine > omem > ome). 

In another work,* Nunes derives lume from “*lumine- (por lumen)”; 
arame from “*eramine-” ; vime from “*vimine- (por vimen)”; gume 
from “*acumine- (por acumen)”; speaking of the fall of the nasal reso- 
nance,‘ he states that the forms which today appear as verme, crime, 
gume, sangue, costume, were formerly vermé, *crimé, *gumé, *san- 
gué, *costumé. It is of interest to note that while the phonetic process 
suggested by Nunes differs from either Allen’s or mine, his derivations 
are from ablative, not accusative forms. Attention may also be called 
to the strident contradiction between Nunes’ stand in the Chresto- 
mathia,’ where he derives vime, lume and other similar forms from 
vimen, lumen, etc., and the position he takes in the Compéndio, where 
he assumes, for precisely the same forms, derivation from vimine, 
lumine, etc. It is quite evident that confusion reigns in the mind of the 
Portuguese philologist in connection with nouns of this type; a confu- 


1. Page Ixxiv. 

2. Pages Ixxv-lxxvi. 

3. Compéndio de gramédtica histérica portuguesa, p. 107. 
4. Ibid., pp. 108-109. 

5. Page Ixxv. 
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sion which, despite Allen’s defense, is shared by Grandgent when he 
claims in one passage,° speaking of popular and late Latin, that “beside 
lumen, nomen, piper there must have been */uminem, *nominem, 
*piperem” ; and in another’ that “the Romance languages” (not “some 
Romance languages’’) “indicate the disappearance of -n except in mono- 
syllables; nome(n), seme(n)” etc. This confusion appears prevalent 
and, indeed, inevitable, among all those who refuse to accept the possi- 
bility of ablative derivation side by side with accusative development, 
and who are, in consequence, forced to sway back and forth, according 
to the forms that present themselves, from a phonetic derivation from 
the neuter accusative (nomen > nome) to a hypothetical transfer of 
gender (vimen > *viminem > vimem). 

A view totally different from either Allen’s or Nunes’ is taken by 
Antenor Nascentes in his Diciondrio etimoldgico da lingua portuguesa; 
$. v. costume, which he derives, as does Nunes, from “*cosuetumine en 
vez de consuetudine,” he describes the process as follows: “Deu-se a 
sincope do ditongo proténico e a do i posténico. Depois no grupo mn 
0 m se assimilou au m e o m dobrado simplificou-se.”* This is precisely 
the development that I suggest for all nouns of this type in Portuguese. 

It appears true that in the case of nome and lume no trace of 
the nasalization that characterizes homem appears in the early monu- 
ments of Portuguese. On the other hand, the form vimem, mentioned by 
Nunes in his Compéndio,° and appearing in the Lusitania transformada 
of Fernao Alvarez do Oriente,”° is a clear-cut example of precisely such 
nasalization in the case of a neuter noun. If the development advanced 
by Allen for homine > homem is correct, then we cannot avoid the con- 
clusion that vimem comes from vimine (this Nunes admits*’ when he 
places the development of vimem and homem in the same category) ; 
while if, in accordance with Allen’s development, vime comes from vi- 
men, we are faced with a splendid example of double development in 
Portuguese. 

Lastly, it is to be noted that Allen derives fome from famem, unlike 
Meyer-Liibke and Kérting, who favor derivation from *faminem or 
*famine, apparently on the basis of the unusual development of the 
stressed vowel; and that he offers no explanation of forms like sem < 


6. Introduction to Vulgar Latin, § 347. 

7. Ibid., § 310. 

8. “Syncopation of the pre-tonic diphthong and of the post-tonic i took place. Then, 
in the mn group, the m was assimilated to the m, and the doubled m was simplified.” 

9. Page 127. 

10. “Com a fronte soberba sébre o vimem,” fi. 22 v. 

11. Chrestomathia, p. c. 
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semen and farun < *ferumen, cited by K6rting, which, unless we as- 
sume them to be loan-words, seem to indicate a very unusual but un- 
mistakable development from the accusative, with fall of the -e that 
becomes final, contrary to the general law laid down by Allen on the 
basis of his derivation of nome < nomen and lume < lumen. 

In view of all these conflicting opinions and evidence, I believe I 
am still justified in asserting that there is a definite possibility that the 
Portuguese state of affairs favors derivations from the ablative. 


Marto A. PEI 
Columbia University 
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Arthurian Legends in Medieval Art. By RoGER SHERMAN Loomis. Part 1 in 
Collaboration with Laura Hisparp Loomis. New York, The Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America (Monograph Series); London, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1938. Pp. x + 156. 420 plates. 

Various articles by Mr. Loomis in the field of Arthurian iconography have 
led scholars to an eager anticipation of the present work. Here an important 
project in American scholarship is carried to distinguished completion, and 
the study is full and rounded, conveying a sense of ease which only a mature 
investigation can give. There is no one who can tell the story better than Mr. 
Loomis of how Arthurian romance developed, as his initial summary of the 
material and his introduction to the separate topics show; but he is most 
expert perhaps when it comes to a question of artistic representations. He dis- 
cusses interestingly the history of previous studies in the field, and against 
the broad background of medieval romance his book “endeavors not only to 
exclude counterfeit and mistaken illustrations of Arthurian romance, but also 
to give a conspectus of Arthurian iconography up to the year 1500 as complete 
as it can reasonably be made” (page 6). 

In Part 1 he considers the decorative arts—statues, paintings, tapestries, 
embroideries, beginning with a fascinating study of the evidence for the exist- 
ence of certain items lost to us, and then taking up, according to their subject- 
matter, those that actually survive. The subjects are significant: King Arthur, 
the stories of Tristram, Lancelot, Gawain, Perceval, Galahad, Ivain, Wigalois, 
and Garel. Beginning with a list of Arthurian manuscripts dated by colophons 
or other means, Part 11 (in which Mrs. Loomis collaborated) is devoted to 
illuminations, miniatures, and woodcuts—the illustrations that the fortunate 
owner of a good manuscript in the Middle Ages could see in his book—and 
these are classified according to their provenance, schools, and sometimes 
artists. It is a pity perhaps that the method of the first part, a method most 
important for students of romance, is not also employed here; but Mr. and 
Mrs. Loomis’s reason for the present arrangement is that in Part m the reader 
can “follow through the development of the one form of Arthurian illustration 
which survives in sufficient quantity to make possible an artistic study” (pages 
7-8). Also a thorough index is included, which enables one to utilize the 
material in the second part pretty much as in the first. The rest of the volume 
is given up to plates, ranging from those that show details of the Modena 
sculpture to pictures of table-cloths, a mirror case, a hair parter, a goblet base, 
the Chertsey tiles, ivory caskets, murals, miniatures, and woodcuts. The 
miniatures were chosen because of artistic excellence, rarity as illustrations of 
an important text, importance of the scene, interest as pictures of medieval 
life, or datability. 
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The book is delightful in its own right partly because the study that went 
into it has obviously given the authors so much pleasure. From the time when 
the Lincoln misericord first attracted Mr. Loomis’s attention to the day when 
he went to see the murals of S. Floret he clearly had abundant joy in his work. 
The book does not suffer from the inclusion of such pictures as that of the 
journey down the valley of the Couze: “From Issoire leads a straight road 
flanked by acacias and bordered by wide fields, where (in season) the poppy 
and the cornflower mingle with the yellow wheat. The road swings on under 
the hill of Perrier, with its overhanging rock-pinnacles and grottoes . . .” and 
so on (page 57). We are told something of the history of the castle, of which 
the great tower “served as a barn and threshing floor” before the French 
Revolution. The gusto the authors have for their subject has carried their 
discussion far beyond Arthurian stories and motifs into questions of artistic 
technique, the lives of some of the painters, their schools and influences, with 
a rich result. The wide survey of manuscript illuminations, in which Mrs. 
Loomis has had an important part, shows something of the same enthusiasm. 
Sometimes the identifications of theme show almost a triumph of insight, as 
in the case of the Bruges Corbel (page 68 and figure 130), and the Liibeck 
murals. It is something especially to be grateful for that so systematic and 
thorough an investigation should be presented in a style never dull and often 
touched with humor and a sense of proportion. 

Many facts of importance emerge as the findings of the study. When we 
examine the material, we are, as Mr. Loomis prophesies, “startled by several 
novelties—earlier dates, unsuspected phases or branches of the tradition, new 
media, new territories” (page 31). Some of these he himself suggests. The 
enormous popularity of the Tristram story is not perhaps so surprising, in 
view of the fact that being a tragedy it was probably regarded (even by the 
nuns, cf. page 51) as moral. In the double tradition of Arthur in romance, one 
point is obviously his degradation at the hands of the monks or clerics as 
in the Perros Relief. Also in the material on Arthur we may note that there is 
little reflection of the stories about him. Attention is properly drawn to the 
superb Lancelot of fourteenth-century French workmanship now in the Mor- 
gan Library in New York. For miniatures the English manuscripts “offer so 
scanty and so undistinguished a group . . . that they have not seemed worthy 
of a chapter to themselves . . .” (page 138). Representation in Spain is also 
meager. The battle regarding the Modena archivolt still goes on, with Mr. 
Loomis here at a point of vantage. With regard to the pictorial representation 
of characters there seems to be little in the way of a tradition regarding cos- 
tume or feature to identify the figures, or scant evidence of interplay in such 
matters (like the scarf of Perceval, page 137) between the stories and the 
pictures. Favorite episodes for representation seem to be the Tryst under 
the Tree (Tristram and Iseult), Gawain in the Perilous Bed, and Lancelot 
crossing the Sword Bridge. A summary of these and other observations at the 
end of the book would have been useful. 
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Are there deficiencies in the study? “Omniscience alone can determine how 
many illustrations of the Round Table legend remain to be discovered under 
a coat of whitewash or in some provincial museum or in an art-dealer’s shop 

. .” (page 6). But to get everything would hardly be worth while; for “It is 
notorious that there is a certain sameness in the adventures of the companions 
of the Round Table, and the defect is even more noticeable in the MS illustra- 
tion of their adventures” (page 7). Huizinga has noted that “About 1300 the 
sword of Sir Tristram, with an inscription in French verse, was said to have 
been discovered in Lombardy, in an ancient tomb.” Of this mention might 
be made (page 45). Paris, Bibl. Nationale, MS Fr. 344 (referred to page 91, 
note 16, and page 93, note 25, but omitted in the Index) seems not to be con- 
sidered, although the plates are used in Miss Paton’s Lancelot (facing pages 
74, 90, 217, 226, 244, 305, 388). With reference to the idea of influence it 
might have been worth-while to consider Arthurian figures in the later pageants 
and disguisings (as in Robert Withington’s English Pageantry, 1, 79, 150, etc). 
Page 67, as I look at figures 126 and 127, I am skeptical of the idea that the 
Namur Tablet-Case is reminiscent of the Milan Hanap. (cf. figure 124, for 
example). Page 94, note 26, the reference should be to volume 1 of Suchier 
und Birch-Hirschfeld. Incidentally I notice that the original of figure 276 is 
also reproduced in Suchier und Birch-Hirschfeld, and I wonder if the picture 
in Geschichte, 1, 166, is from the same manuscript. It is not always easy to 
identify works pictured in other authorities with the same items considered by 
Loomis, as in the case of the Hermitage Casket (page 55) in Koechlin, 1, 465 
(and plates ccxxiv, ccxxv). The title of Koechlin’s Jvoires gothiques frangais is 
not fully quoted, page 6, note 22. Reference to it seems omitted on page 43, 
note 11; page 71, note 4, add 1, 449-454. A note should be added to the 
frontispiece to state that the manuscript is now in the Morgan library. As mat- 
ters now stand it is hard to find the reference to it in the Index. Page 9, for 
the misprint read “pseudo-history.” Page 23, in the translation of the Amorosa 
Visione I happen to notice the omission of what corresponds to three lines, 
striking in ‘their way, about Guinivere: 


Stella mattutina assomigliava 
La luce del suo viso, ove beltate 
Quanta fu mai tututta si mostrava. 


All these, however, are trivial details in the light of the work as a whole. 


Howarp R. PAtcH 
Department of English 
Smith College 





1. The Waning of the Middle Ages, London, 1927, p. 62. 
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Les Miracles de Sainte Geneviéve. Von CLot1tpE SENNEWALDT. Frankfurt am 
Main, Verlag Moritz Diesterweg, 1937. Pp. 183. 


The important group of Old French mystery and miracle plays contained 
in MS 1131 of the Bibliothéque Sainte-Geneviéve in Paris, and published in 
Achille Jubinal’s Mystéres inédits du XV° siécle (Paris, 1837), has long been 
in need of re-editing; Dr. Sennewaldt here represents a capable and careful 
new edition of the longest single play of the group, the Miracles de Sainte 
Genevieve. The text of the only MS has been carefully transcribed, the 
punctuation of Jubinal has been improved, and a comprehensive glossary of 
often difficult and obscure terms has been added. (One occasionally regrets 
the absence of notes.) The extensive introduction, which emphasizes the liter- 
ary aspects of the play and its contribution to cultural history, analyzes at 
some length its construction and style and the trends of thought it presents. 
In the author’s opinion, the obvious purpose of religious and moral edification 
is counterbalanced by the originality of the comic scenes, and the play is 
characterized by a strong local patriotism. The more technical and controversial 
questions of date and place of origin, authorship, and circumstances of compo- 
sition and of presentation are dealt with in less detail, although some interesting 
new suggestions are presented. 

The most original contribution in this connection is the hypothesis that 
certain passages of the scenes relating the Huns’ invasion, which seem to show 
such personal feeling as to constitute a contemporary reference, point to the 
second decade of the fifteenth century; the king who is chided for lack of 
faith and for pride represents, the editor believes, Charles VI. Recognizing 
the obvious weakness of this hypothesis, she offers it merely as a suggestion; 
and it is an interesting one, in spite of the objections that may be raised. 
While the general conditions described correspond to those of France during 
that decade, it is difficult to conceive why Charles VI, whose increasingly 
frequent periods of insanity must have moved the clergy more to pity than to 
anger, should be attacked for impiety when the queen was spared; and the 
allusions, although seeming to reflect the emotion of an eye-witness, are too 
general to warrant a precise attribution. Miss Sennewaldt rejects entirely the 
hypothesis of Onésime Leroy, who dated the play ca. 1450 and saw in St. 
Geneviéve a symbolization of Joan of Arc. 

She also rejects, plausibly, the statement of Emile Roy that all eleven plays 
of the MS are alike in language and are therefore of the same date: she places 
the group of saints’ plays slightly later than the Biblical plays, since it con- 
tains fewer old forms;? but she accepts Roy’s arguments for the Parisian origin 
of all the plays. She believes that the Miracles de Sainte Genevieve was written 
by the author of the five connected saints’ plays which precede it, and was 
originally connected with the Geu Saint Denis, later probably forming an 
independent group. 


1. It is probable that a further differentiation must be made within the group of Biblical 
plays, as I point out in a forthcoming edition of the first two plays of this group. 
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The argument advanced on page 7 for rejecting the theory that the St. 
Geneviéve plays formed part of the repertoire of the Parisian Confrérie de la 
Passion seems pertinent: if the king who is chided in the plays for his unbelief 
is Charles VI, it is improbable that this reproof would have been administered 
by a group of actors dependent on him and his agents for their existence as a 
semi-professional troupe. On the other hand, Miss Sennewaldt is not on safe 
ground in rejecting completely the possibility that the plays were written for 
a “hypothetical” Confrérie de Ste. Geneviéve. Pierre Le Juge, whose Histoire de 
saincte Genefiefve (Paris, 1586) she evidently does not know, mentions (f° 137 
v°) the founding of such a confrérie in 1412 and its continued existence in his 
day; the possibility that the plays were written for or presented by this con- 
frérie must at least be considered.? 

RutH WHITTREDGE 
Westhampton College 
University of Richmond 





Racine and the “Art poétique” of Boileau. By SistER MARIE PHILip HALEY. 

Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins University Press, 1938. Pp. 246. 

Le grand mérite de ce livre est qu’il apporte une contribution précise et 
sérieuse 4 cette grande tache de révision de nos connaissances sur le XVII° 
siécle, 4 laquelle s’attache de plus en plus |’érudition moderne. L’auteur 
témoigne d’une réelle vocation pour les recherches d’histoire littéraire, d’une 
étude minutieuse des petits cétés du siécle dit classique, et d’un penchant 4 la 
discussion méthodique si marqué qu’il laisse parfois échapper |’essentiel (c’est- 
a-dire le possible, ou le probable) dans sa quéte avide d’une certitude prouvée 
par les documents et les dates. Quelque sécheresse dans la présentation, un 
morcellement excessif des chapitres qui fait que l’on perd souvent de vue le 
vrai sujet du livre pour s’égarer dans la laborieuse démonstration d’évidences 


2. A few errors of detail may be mentioned: the title of Roy’s book on the Passion plays 
should read: du XIV* au XVI° siécle (Foreword) ; Thomas Benoist was not Abbot (page 
1) but Prior, as he is correctly called on page 14; Maulx (page 5) is currently spelled 
Meaux; in the title of the third miracle, devint should probably be supplied in brackets 
(pages 16, 65); the Jeu de St. Nicolas has been placed a century too late (page 29); read 
Valenciennes, page 35, note 202; for 96 read 16, note 203. In the text of the play: verses 
38-39 need no commas, since renez modifies pere and mere; the omission of a verse should 
be indicated between 140 and 141, the latter having no rhyme; after 246 I read, instead of 
Pal{elluya, la ligne; verse 420, a comma is needed after Parloeir, since en ’onneur modi- 
fies faire fera of verse 417; verse 578, for double read doulce; 592-593 I read: Quant 
dont (=donc) punir ou martirer/Il veult, lor doit on respirer/ ... , and punctate 590-501 
to go with the lines preceding, not with these; after 761 is found the rubric: aourant; in 
the rubric after 788, for sams read s’en; 829 for edificacion read certificacion; 891 no 
comma; 893 no comma; 1066 for pui read qui; 1227 for avez read arez; 1457 the MS 
reads estat; in the rubric before 1520, for manire read maniere; 1583 for pour read par; 
1602 comma before espoir; rubric after 1692, read aient remise lame; 2436 for vostre 
read nostre. The corrections suggested by the editor are not needed in verses 44, 60, 836, 
2077, 2637, 2810, nor are the changes of tropt to trop and of pour to par in oaths, passim. 
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ou de demi-banalités, sont le défaut le plus évident de cet ouvrage, fort attentif 
et solidement documenté. Un second volume, consacré 4 l’étude de la technique 
racinienne confrontée avec les préceptes de Boileau, promet de combler les 
lacunes, nombreuses, de cette thése de doctorat. 

La tendance du livre de Seur M. P. Haley, trés discrétement indiquée ou 
insinuée, est de combattre, comme le fait toute l’érudition moderne, l’opinion, 
jadis traditionnelle, qu’exprimérent Nisard et Sainte-Beuve, d’aprés laquelle 
Boileau aurait exercé une influence déterminante et heureuse sur ses grands 
contemporains, et en particulier sur Racine. Sans doute y a-t-il accord général 
entre les préceptes de Boileau, les théories et la pratique de Racine. Mais est-ce 
parce que Boileau a contribué 4 former Racine et lui a appris 4 “faire difficile- 
ment des vers faciles”? N’est-ce pas plutét que l’Art poétique de Boileau, ceuvre 
médiocrement originale, ne fait que codifier les goiits de l’élite francaise de 
1670-1674 et formule, sur la tragédie, des préceptes inspirés par les piéces de 
Racine? 

Dans le premier chapitre, le meilleur de son livre, Sour M. P. Haley exa- 
mine ce que nous savons des relations entre les deux poétes jusqu’en 1674. 
Boileau, jusqu’en 1669-1670, n’est qu’un assez petit personnage; et un critique 
dont les opinions ne sont rien moins que stables et fermes. L’art, la technique et 
la personnalité de Racine, sont au contraire pleinement formés 4 cette méme 
date, puisqu’il a déja donné Andromaque et Britannicus. Sceur M. P. Haley 
conclut un peu vite 4 des négatives—non qu’elle n’ait raison de disposer des 
innombrables racontars et anecdotes qui encombrent V’histoire littéraire du 
XVII®* siécle—mais par une tendance, fréquente chez de jeunes chercheurs, a 
proclamer que ce qui ne peut pas se prouver n’a pas eu lieu. Des influences 
directes et vécues, comme celle que Boileau pourrait avoir exercée sur Racine 
entre 1664 et 1668, ne sont point forcément choses palpables et saisissables 
dans des documents écrits. 

Le second chapitre étudie et confronte la connaissance des anciens qu’eurent 
Boileau et Racine. Il apporte quelques précisions intéressantes sur les relations 
de Boileau avec le cercle du Président Lamoignon et les influences aristotéli- 
ciennes qu’il a pu subir dans ce groupe. Mais l’ensemble du chapitre reste 
décevant, et assez gauchement rattaché au sujet de l’ouvrage. A vrai dire, tout 
le probléme “Boileau et les anciens” serait 4 reprendre, comme le serait 
d’ailleurs, avec des vues plus larges et qui ne devraient point répugner aux 
paradoxes ou aux vérités neuves, la question de “Racine et l’antiquité.” 

Un troisiéme chapitre est enfin consacré 4 une comparaison entre les pré- 
ceptes de Boileau et la théorie dramatique de Racine dans ses préfaces. Sur 
la plupart des points (le sujet, la vraisemblance, le réle de l’amour dans la 
tragédie, la fonction de la tragédie, les caractéres des personnages et l’action), 
l’auteur discerne un accord fondamental entre Racine et Boileau; elle ne se 
prononce point nettement mais on devine son opinion, d’ailleurs pleinement 
acceptable: la pratique de Racine a inspiré les préceptes de Boileau (non pas 
exclusivement, mais en grande partie), bien plutét qu’elle ne les a suivis. 
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On trouvera sans doute que Seur M. P. Haley, comme la plupart des 
historiens littéraires, fait beaucoup trop d’honneur, et aux préceptes de Boileau 
sur la tragédie, et méme aux préfaces de Racine qui sont, méme dans leurs 
plus heureuses formules, des écrits de polémique agacée, parsemés d’ingénieux 
sophismes, et, en somme, d’assez médiocres choses. On attendra avec d’autant 
plus d’impatience son étude de la technique racinienne, et de l’évolution de 
art du poéte, d’Alexandre a Phédre. La connaissance, exceptionnellement at- 
tentive, du XVII* siécle qu’elle semble posséder, la précision de son esprit 
et la sireté de sa méthode, pourraient lui permettre, sinon dans le champ de 
la critique esthétique, du moins dans les recherches biographiques et historiques, 
d’apporter une contribution valable, et peut-étre du nouveau. 

HENRI PEYRE 
Egyptian University, Cairo 





Five French Farces, 1655-1694? A Critical Edition. By H. CARRINGTON LAN- 
CASTER, assisted by the members of his seminary, 1935-1937. Baltimore, 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1937. Pp. 141. 

From Professor Lancaster’s prolific workshop, which has already furnished 
such useful material for the study of French drama of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, comes this excellent edition of five representative one-act farces not 
otherwise easily accessible to students of the period. It forms a supplement 
to the study of the farce found in his masterly volumes on French Dramatic 
Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 

The choice is intended to “illustrate the beginning of the movement for 
the publication on a large scale of contemporary farces in the seventeenth 
century; the contributions of the Hétel de Bourgogne when its actor- 
dramatists endeavored to emulate Moliére; the farce of rustic manners; the 
farce tradition as carried on by French actors in the score of years that fol- 
lowed Moliére’s death; and the type of farce composed in French to be per- 
formed at Paris by Italian actors.” 

Two of the five farces had never before been published, Merlin Gascon, 
of Jacques Raisin, first presented 7 October, 1690, and the anonymous 
Docteur amoureux, probably composed between 1691 and 1694. The others, 
L’Amant ridicule, of Boisrobert, 1655; L’Apoticaire dévalisé of de Villiers, 
1658-59; and Le Gentilhomme Guespin, by Donneau de Visé, 1670, were 
published at the time, but are to be found only in rare editions. 

A concise Introduction gives a very brief treatment of the place of the farce 
in the theatre of the classical period, pointing out that the first farces to be 
published belong in literary rather than in folk tradition. The Amant ridicule 
antedates Moliére’s extant works, though we do not know what he may al- 
ready have produced in the provinces. Professor Lancaster suggests that it 
was the success of Les Précieuses ridicules which “probably established defi- 
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nitely the public demand for this type of play.” Thus the contemporary farces 
of literary origin, by Boisrobert, Quinault and Chappuzeau, would have in- 
fluenced Moliére, whose success in the genre incited others to cultivate it. 

The editor discusses the general characteristics of the farce. In some the 
chief interest lies in amusing situations, others introduce satire or portray 
manners, while the sprightly dialogue and the introduction of sympathetic 
characters mark an advance over the older examples of the genre. By the end 
of the century the buffoonery and the “lazzi” of the Italian actors, in plays 
written chiefly in French, had brought a new flavor, and the public went to 
see certain actors in stock réles but new farcical situations. Professor Lan- 
caster should perhaps have reminded his readers that this last mentioned 
tendency is evident early in the century, as shown by the plays built about 
Jodelet, and the recurring names of favorite actors in farcical parts, Sganarelle 
or Philipin. It is interesting to observe, in both periods, how frequently the 
same names, particularly of servants, are used by different authors, and Pro- 
fessor Lancaster has himself used such evidence to determine at which theatre 
a given play was produced. 

The Introduction contains a short description of each farce, with notes on 
the date of presentation and publication (if published), author, sources, and 
an analysis of the plot and significant details of manners or types. The three 
presented by 1670 had already been discussed in the third part of French 
Dramatic Literature of the Seventeenth Century. 

The most interesting sections deal with the previously unpublished Merlin 
Gascon and Le Docteur amoureux. The former, which Professor Lancaster 
discovered and identified in a MS referred to as L’Usurier, in the catalogue 
of the Bibliothéque Nationale, is the only one of Jacques Raisin’s four plays, 
mentioned by the Fréres Parfaict, to be printed. It presents an amusing pic- 
ture of the money-lender outwitted by the clever valet masquerading as a 
Gascon. The latter réle was a popular type in plays around 1690, occurring 
in the title of several plays listed by the Fréres Parfaict. 

Le Docteur amoureux, which one would naturally associate with the farce 
of that title presented by Moliére, evidently belongs to the Théatre Italien, 
to judge by the names of its personages, though of course it might be the 
adaptation of a previous play with change of names. A subsequent article by 
Bruce A. Morrissette, one of the members of Professor Lancaster’s seminary 
(MLN, May 1938) proves conclusively that the farce in question is drawn, 
almost in toto, from the Histoire de Socrate of Mile Desjardins’ Amours des 
grands hommes, published in 1671. Since Mlle Desjardins also tried her hand 
at dramatic composition (her tragi-comedy Le Favory was presented by 
Moliére in 1665-66), it would be tempting to ascribe this play to her, but it 
is not listed among her works. Perhaps the new information as to its source 
may furnish the necessary lead to an identification of the author. The farce 
conforms less closely to the unity of place and the linking of scenes than do 
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the others, and is burdened by philosophical discourses, but contains some 
good satire and amusing situations. 

As one would expect, the editing of the texts is carefully done, with helpful 
corrections of punctuation and minor details. The notes furnish numerous 
citations of similarities to other plays of the period, showing how frequently 
those authors borrowed situations or comic devices or phrases from their con- 
temporaries, and even from preceding works of their own. There is an index 
of proper names. The proof-reading was done with such care that the reviewer 
would question only the semi-colon instead of comma, following verse 64 of 
Le Gentilhomme Guespin, and amée (read année?), verse 322 of the same 
farce. 


Castmir D. ZDANOWICZ 
University of Wisconsin 





Pedro de Peralta Barnuevo: Obras dramdticas. Publicadas con introduccién y 
notas por Irvinc A. LEonarD. Santiago de Chile, Imprenta Universitaria, 
1937. Pp. 385. 

In 1937 when Irving A. Leonard published a brief account of an early 
adaptation in Spanish of Corneille’s Rodogune* he promised an edition of the 
plays of the Peruvian scholar and scientist responsible for this most interesting 
manifestation of French influence. The promise was abundantly fulfilled within 
the year. Leonard’s edition of Peralta’s dramatic work contains an extensive 
biography of Peralta; a discussion of the dramatic work he left unpublished; 
three plays—two with their loa, baile, and fin de fiesta, and one with loa and 
entremés; notes about different manuscript readings; and tables of the verse 
forms. In the appendix we find the Joa written for Antonio de Zamora’s Amar 
es saber vencer y el arte contra el poder, followed by four non-dramatic poems 
of Peralta. The work of editing has been carefully done and a few misprints are 
mostly matters of punctuation. It was unfortunate that the original drawings 
which the manuscript contained could not have been reproduced, for they 
might have told us something about staging. 

Leonard believes that the comedia, Triunfos de amor y poder, was not written 
before 1711 or later than 1713, and that Afectos vencen finezas was written in 
1720 or earlier. With regard to the most significant of the three plays, Rodo- 
guna, he finds no evidence to support Menéndez y Pelayo’s statement that it 
was written before 1710. In his article, Leonard ventured to suggest that it 
may have been written as late as 1724. But even if it were written as late as 
this, the adaptation is of prime importance in the history of the Spanish stage 
and of the influence of the French theater upon it. 

French influence is clearly evident in the fin de fiesta accompanying Triunfos 
de amor, with its satire on doctors in the style of Moliére. Significant too is 
the influence of Italian opera upon all three of the plays of Peralta. Triunfos 


1. “An Early Peruvian Adaptation of Corneille’s Rodogune,” Hispanic Review, v, 172-176. 
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de amor is indeed more of an opera than it is a comedia, and both the other 
plays contain songs. The action of Afectos vencen finezas is supposed to take 
place in the time of Alexander the Great and the play has some pastoral ele- 
ments, but this sample of Peralta’s work is largely a capa y espada play in the 
Calderonian manner with a gracioso, long narrative passages, duels, disguises, 
and a happy ending. 

It must be confessed that in these two plays Peralta does not show himself 
to be a great playwright. The action is slow, the characters are uninteresting, 
and dramatic scenes are conspicuous by their absence. These plays, however, 
are of great interest in that they manifest the gorgeous way in which plays 
were put on for the benefit of the vice-regal court in Lima. Evidently no ex- 
pense was spared when the occasion demanded. From the point of view of 
the history of staging we observe in the theater of the viceroys a front curtain, 
elaborate costumes and accessories, tramoyas, and considerable scenery. 

In Rodoguna Peralta reduces the five acts of the French tragedy to three, but 
extends the play to the extraordinary length of 4660 lines. Act 1 of the Spanish 
version includes Act 1 of the French play and part of Act m, Act m carries us 
to the end of Act 1v of Corneille’s drama. On many occasions Peralta follows 
his model point by point, speech by speech, and sometimes word for 
word. The introduction of a gracioso is unfortunate in innumerable instances, 
for this ubiquitous character sins frequently against good taste and against 
good dramatic technique. Similarly inappropriate are cases of al pafio busi- 
ness, two sub-plots and the additional characters involved, and some of the 
singing. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the adaptation of Rodogune is a 
slavish or dull piece of work. On the contrary Peralta has done his work ad- 
mirably, in a great variety of meters, and with an occasional improvement, as 
for example when he has Seleuco stabbed in the chest instead of in the stomach. 
When Peralta is on his own he has at times a real sense of the dramatic, for 
example, the end of Act 1 where Cleopatra with some vague dark purpose in 
her mind summons an impressive array of troops. Similarly Peralta shows that 
he has a feeling for characterization in the additions he makes to the third 
act. Here he makes clear which of the brothers Rodogune loves, lifts this 
brother to a higher plane than the other, and adds to our sympathy for the 
heroine. A dream enacted before us in this act is not without dramatic value. 
The principal defect of the additional material, besides the fact that it length- 
ens the play, is the short interval it leaves between the time when we see 
Seleuco alive and the moment when his death is announced to us. 

With so much foreign influence it might seem that Peralta had no very high 
regard for the Spanish comedia itself. But the introductory material, full of 
interesting and valuable information of all kinds, reveals that Peralta had no 
misgivings about the worth of the Spanish theater. “De consentimiento de 
todas las Naciones,” he writes, “son los Espafioles los Principes del Theatro.” 

Sturcis E. LEAVITT 
University of North Carolina 
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Bayle’s Relations with England and the English. By Lio Pierre CourtINEs. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1938. Pp. x + 253. 

Jean LeClerc et la République des Lettres. Par ANNIE Barnes. Paris, Droz, 
1938. Pp. 280. 


By a strange coincidence, Pierre Bayle and Jean LeClerc, each in his own 
way well known and in some respects notorious at the end of the seventeenth 
century, have been the objects of studies which have appeared almost simul- 
taneously. All the learned world and indeed anyone with any pretension to 
letters in their own day and long after knew their names, their works, read 
their rival literary reviews and took sides in their quarrels with each other or 
in their many other controversies. Posterity has condemned the one to com- 
parative oblivion and has raised the other to an increasing place of importance 
as a precursor and almost the equal of the “philosophes” of the eighteenth 
century. In the two studies under consideration, Mrs. Barnes almost too mod- 
estly assumes that she is dealing with a character of minor importance, while 
Mr. Courtines has perfect confidence that his subject is a great man and that 
with a minimum of biographical introduction the reader is ready to consider 
two details: this great man’s knowledge of the English and his reputation in 
England. In many respects these two attitudes are perfectly justified. We do 
know a great deal about Bayle. He was an artist in a sense that LeClerc 
was not. His reputation was less damaged by accusations of unorthodoxy. In 
their quarrel with each other Bayle undoubtedly came out the winner, partly 
because LeClerc felt called upon to continue his attacks after the death of his 
adversary, which somehow shocks our sense of fitness, and because LeClerc, 
exasperated by his conviction of his opponent’s insincerity, and defeated in 
many points of logic, resorted to personal vituperation which convinced no one. 

Much of LeClerc’s work was in specialized fields of theology and Biblical 
criticism, while the subjects of Bayle’s work were, and are, of more interest 
to the general reader. In spite of this disadvantage, Mrs. Barnes has very 
skillfully brought to life the irascible LeClerc. Although her work is primarily 
the biography of a little known figure, that biography is set against the back- 
ground of that fascinating country of no frontiers, the “République des Lettres” 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Lacking that background, the 
Courtines book is subject to the danger of falling into a mere enumeration of 
names. In fact its chief justification is the list of references to England and the 
English which has been culled from Bayle’s works. The treatment of his Eng- 
lish friends and acquaintances is disconnected and lacking in perspective. 
There is also the danger, not always avoided, of annotating commonplaces and 
leaving the non-specialist reader uninformed on matters which need some ex- 
planation. There is, for example, on page 13, a sudden and unexplained refer- 
ence to DesMaizeaux, certainly not so well known as LeClerc who is identified 
for us on page 17. Such details are, however, of little consequence if a book 
has a real contribution to make to our knowledge. The list of references just 
mentioned does serve this purpose. In more general or more controversial 
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matters, one could wish either for complete silence, which would be justified 
by the strict limitation indicated in the title, or a more adequate treatment. 
The complex political situation in England at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, the question of the degree to which French refugees engaged in political 
intrigue, the complicated theological controversies of the time, religious tolera- 
tion, the penetration of free-thinking into conservative Europe, all these are 
matters which have some concern with Bayle’s contacts with England, but we 
look in vain for any light on them in Mr. Courtines’ book. The reader is also 
surprised to find an unquestioning assumption that Bayle was the author of 
the Avis aux réfugiés, ignoring the fact that this question has been a matter of 
controversy and doubt among the biographers and critics of Bayle from Des- 
Maizeaux to the present day, and that both Mlle Serrurier and M. Bastide to 
whom the author refers as authorities, are convinced that Bayle did not write 
it. No doubt the matter is still open to question, and its solution, though it may 
seem of minor importance, will throw some light both on Bayle’s opinions and 
his methods of working under cover. 

It is to be regretted that Mrs. Barnes’ interesting thesis on LeClerc did not 
appear much earlier. From the point of view of the student interested in Bayle’s 
connection with England it is important to note that most of the English 
friends and acquaintances of Bayle were also the friends of LeClerc, and that 
their well known rivalry, later to become such bitter hostility, created many 
difficult situations for English visitors and exiles in Holland who regarded the 
two rivals as the leading French men of letters in Holland. Since these com- 
mon friends included a Locke and a Shaftesbury, the question becomes the 
more interesting. There is also the curious fact that DesMaizeaux, the guide 
and mentor of Anthony Collins in his French reading, went to England with 
introductions from LeClerc, and became later the outstanding authority on 
Bayle. Mrs. Barnes’ reconstruction of the République des Lettres is perhaps 
the most interesting and valuable part of her work. Through a wide familiarity 
with the period, she has made us feel the universality of the world of latter- 
day humanists, who have become a shade too pedantic since the Renaissance, 
but who cross all boundaries of nationality and creed in their interests. Jesuits, 
Oratorians, Benedictines, Calvinists, and free-thinkers forget their differences 
in their love of learning and letters. In this republic they have their quarrels 
too, but on a different plane, and it is against the background of this world 
that we should see both Bayle and LeClerc. A better understanding of this 
world would have prevented Mr. Courtines from expressing a rather naive 
surprise that Bayle should know so much of England and be so well known 
there. To the citizen of the Republic of Letters this would be no matter for 
astonishment but rather the most natural thing in the world. 

Mrs. Barnes has performed well the difficult task of bringing to life a rather 
unknown and extremely undramatic figure. She has seen him in the perspec- 
tive of a life of theological and philological controversy, exercising an almost 
tyrannical influence through his Bibliothéques, making and breaking reputa- 
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tions. One might wish that she had devoted less space to the background of 
sixteenth and seventeenth-century Geneva, which is not entirely necessary 
to her subject, although she has devoted much painstaking research to finding 
facts concerning the origins of LeClerc in that city. We could assume its part 
in the formation of LeClerc’s mind through a more lightly sketched introduc- 
tion. There is also an apparent lack of appreciation of LeClerc’s quite extraor- 
dinary understanding of the significance of the scientific advances of his time, 
a perception almost entirely absent in Bayle. There might be a further com- 
ment on his Ars Critica which shows a surprisingly modern point of view in 
maintaining the necessity for historical, geographical and biographical knowl- 
edge as well as philological techniques in the study of literature. In other re- 
spects the summaries which are given of this and other works of LeClerc 
which were written in Latin as well as his Latin letters to many friends should 
prove very helpful to modern students who no longer use Latin as their 
natural medium for the exchange of ideas. 

In a praiseworthy effort not to claim too much in restoring a forgotten 
reputation, Mrs. Barnes has tended to belittle too much his reputation in his 
own day. Although it is quite true that the eighteenth century began early to 
quote Bayle to the neglect of LeClerc, it should not be forgotten that Diderot 
considered his Ars Critica to be the only work of criticism worthy of mention 
in his Plan d’une université pour le gouvernement de Russie. LeClerc’s influ- 
ence in the liberal movement in the Church of England could perhaps be stated 
even more forcefully than Mrs. Barnes has done. Nor does she make as much 
as the evidence warrants of his close connection with Locke. Not only did 
Locke submit the manuscript of the Essay on the Human Understanding to 
LeClerc for translation and publication in the Bibliothéque Choisie, but for 
correction and criticism as well. In summing up the quarrel between Bayle 
and LeClerc, the author has brought some new evidence into the case and 
raised again the question of Bayle’s sincerity, only to conclude that each of 
the two men believed himself to be a sincere Christian and the other a dan- 
gerous atheist. 

Many readers will not agree with the concluding paragraph of the book 
which explains the decay of the Republic of Letters and its language, Latin, 
as being a result of the rise of nationalism. Was it not rather the result of the 
rise of science which killed the old community of humanists by forcing on 
them its methods of precision? LeClerc’s chief interest for us is that he had 
some understanding of this new science, and himself tried to apply its methods 
to humanistic studies and Biblical criticism. It is therefore a matter of some 
regret to the present reader that this study, so thorough and painstaking in 
its scholarship, sees him only as a representative of the end of an epoque rather 
than as the forerunner of a new one. 


EpItH PHILIPS 
Swarthmore College 
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The Clandestine Organization and Diffusion of Philosophic Ideas in France 
from 1700 to 1750. By Ira O. Wape. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 
1938. Pp. x + 329. 

The late J. M. Robertson, author of A Short History of Freethought, often 
complained that French freethought in the eighteenth century was an un- 
worked field. Mr. Wade has now given us the basic study for all future re- 
search on this subject. He has greatly increased the scope of Gustave Lanson’s 
provocative “Questions diverses sur Vhistoire de l’esprit philosophique en 
France avant 1750” by giving us a finding-list, an analysis, and a judgment of 
the many manuscript treatises which circulated in France between 1700 and 
1750. The gathering of materials required not only a careful search through 
the printed catalogues of manuscripts but a personal examination of all items 
discovered in the libraries from Paris to the six corners of France. Rarely has 
an American scholar produced a work involving such patient and laborious 
research and genuine erudition. 

Mr. Wade clearly saw (page 22) that the statistics that he has assembled 
could be neither absolute nor definite. The work is designed, as was M. Lan- 
son’s previously mentioned article, as an aid and inspiration for further re- 
search. A few of the chapters have already become monographs under the 
author’s direction and other studies are under way. These reasons in addition 
to an unattackable modesty explain the lack of an index—a very regrettable 
omission, I believe, in a work of this nature. The facts presented suggest a 
wealth of interesting and valuable studies in the history of freethought and 
should have been made more readily available. They concern not only literary 
history but politics, sociology, comparative religions and comparative litera- 
ture. For instance no treatment of the tremendous influence of Spinoza in the 
history of thought would be satisfactory without a careful analysis of the 
documents presented here by Mr. Wade. To follow the fortunes of such men 
as Pascal, Bayle, Malesherbes, Rousseau, and Diderot, or such topics as the 
spread of materialism, the reviewer was obliged to scribble an unsatisfactory 
index in the back pages of his copy. Many other readers will undoubtedly be 
reduced to the same ungrateful and unsatisfactory expediency. 

Other important aspects of the period which the author has discovered or 
re-emphasized are the influence of the works of Isaac Orobio, the réle played 
by Mme du Chatelet in Biblical criticism, the extraordinary activity of the 
Comte de Boulainvilliers, the organizing abilities of Mirabaud, an adequate 
history of the celebrated Traité des trois imposteurs, and the general ferment 
and dissemination of liberal ideas during periods of the strictest censorship 
by Church and State. 

The very wealth of facts and documents presented, concerning which there 
can be no dispute, as well as the clandestine nature of the traffic, opens up the 
way for numerous differences of opinion about Mr. Wade’s evaluations of the 
influence of the various treatises, the dates of writing, circulation and publica- 
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tion, hypothetical attributions of authorship, and dates of widest dissemina- 
tion. The reviewer’s approach to the period is unlike the author’s and brings 
with it a somewhat different set of hypotheses. For example Mr. Wade has 
expressed his own conviction (page 22) that the necessary inaccuracy and in- 
completeness of his statistics, occasioned by the loss of manuscripts and by 
the very secrecy of their illicit organization and dissemination, might lead to 
hypothetical and often tenuous conclusions. He is none the less impressed with 
the importance of “the fact that some 392 still extant copies of 102 different 
essays were permeating the public consciousness during the first fifty years 
of the century.” In taking issue with him on this last statement I contend: 
(1) that according to Mr. Wade’s own findings a great number, and in my 
own opinion, perhaps a majority, of the extant manuscripts were written or 
copied after 1750 and that the period of maximum dissemination took place 
after that date when the rigors of censorship, under Malesherbes and Sartine, 
had been considerably relaxed; (2) that in many cases when the dates of com- 
position or of dissemination are in doubt Mr. Wade has been too prone to 
accept an unjustifiably early date; (3) that he has not been wary enough of 
the statements and habits of the later philosophers whose purpose was often 
to conceal and to mislead rather than enlighten the public, nor of the often 
quite unreliable notes added to manuscripts by uninformed librarians. It will 
be impossible to give here more than a sampling of the various points in 


question. ty 


The majority of the extant manuscript copies of Geoffroy Vallée’s Béatitude 
des chrétiens ou le fléau de la foy, published in 1574, appear to be late. 
Of those mentioned by Mr. Wade (page 24) one has an “ex-libris” dated 1750, 
one was copied between 1740 and 1753, one was copied in 1753, one in 1764, 
and one in 1767. There is no real evidence given that any of them, even 
Arsenal 5758, were in existence before 1750, in spite of the fact that the 
printed work at least was known by Fénelon, De la Monnoye, and by the 
Cardinal and the Maréchal d’Estrées. Of the cognate works listed in Chapter 
x, I should consider the great majority to be certainly later than the turn of 
the century. Two (pages 261-262) are admittedly later works, one is by an 
“Encyclopédiste,” several are in Recweils containing works printed in 1761, 
1764, and 1770 (pages 299, 308), while no attempt is made to date eight 
other items. Likewise the extant copies of the Traité des trois imposteurs 
which bear dates range from 1760 to 1796 (page 130, n.), even though edi- 
tions were printed (and largely destroyed) as early as 1719 and 1721. Manu- 
scripts like Mme du Chitelet’s surely were not spread abroad. Mr. Wade ad- 
mits, too, that most of the copies of L’Examen de la religion are late (page 
160), and some of them may well be later than Voltaire’s edition in the Evangile 
de la raison (1764) and the Recueil nécessaire (1765, 1768, 1776). Similarly 
most of the copies of the Extrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier, La Religion 
chrétienne analysée, and the Lettre de Thrasibule a Leucippe appear to me to 
fall within the second half of the century. But these three works raise questions 
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concerning not only the period of dissemination but dates of composition and 
attributions of authorship. 

On the general subject of dating, it is in my mind no proof that a work was 
composed during the first half of the century when the author, in a general 
history of miracles, refers to those of the Abbé Paris at Saint-Médard as “de 
nos jours” or “d’aujourd’hui” (cf. page 250). Voltaire, for example, could very 
easily have used these temporal phrases in writing about the Abbé Paris in 
1770. 

The problem of the authorship of the Extrait des sentiments de Jean Meslier 
occupies considerable space in Mr. Wade’s book. His final judgment is that 
Voltaire did not write the extract, but merely acted as editor. Mr. Morehouse, 
in his recently published Voltaire and Jean Meslier was inclined to believe the 
contrary. The problem seems to me to be important and quite unsettled. In 
any case I am not at all convinced that Mr. Wade has proved the case against 
Voltaire’s authorship. He bases his conclusion chiefly on a statement by the 
author of the Abrégé of Meslier’s life, published by Voltaire: “Il [Meslier] 
en fit trois copies de sa main, l’une desquelles fut portée au garde-des-sceaux 
de France, sur laquelle on a tiré l’extrait suivant.” This Mr. Wade (page 90) 
calls an inadvertence which betrayed Voltaire and proves him to be a mere 
copyist. Yet the statement has a distinctly Voltairean twist. It might just as 
well be a canny invention as an inadvertent betrayal. Or, on another tack, 
there is no evidence that Voltaire may not have been the first to make an 
Extrait from Chauvelin’s MS, at Cirey, Berlin, or Ferney. Or, on still another 
tack, there is no conclusive evidence offered that any manuscript of the Extrait 
existed before Voltaire’s printed edition. Four are known to be copies of the 
printed edition, which was antedated by Voltaire by some 20 years (1742); 
five are in late Recweils, three of which at least contain works published in 
1762 or after; and five are undated. Moreover two of the most important 
manuscripts (Arsenal 2558 and Orléans 1115) are among those found in late 
Recueils (pages 282, 303-304). 

Voltaire, very busy covering his tracks in his late pamphleteering years, 
seems to have perpetrated a good deal of misinformation. It was the custom 
of the day in choosing pseudonyms to take the name of some “savant” late 
deceased of whose personal life little was known and yet whose memory was 
still fresh in the mind of the reader. That is why so many works were at- 
tributed to Saint-Hyacinthe (page 51), Fréret, Dumarsais, and Boulanger— 
with some hints, even, in regard to Burigny. When Voltaire was publishing his 
Evangile de la raison and his Recueil philosophique, he used these names very 
freely. With malice aforethought, he put Saint-Hyacinthe’s name to his own 
Diner du comte de Boulainvilliers (1767) as well as to his own edition of the 
Militaire philosophe (1768—see Leningrad 11-135, Pot-pourri). Taken to 


1. See the descriptions of the manuscripts on pages 78-82 and compare with the Ex- 
tracts from Catalogues in the Appendix. 
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task by Suard, Voltaire excused himself as follows in a letter to Saurin, dated 
February 5, 1768: 


Le Diner dont vous me parlez est sirement de Saint-Hyacinthe. On a de lui un 
Militaire philosophe qui est beaucoup plus fort, et qui est trés-bien écrit. Vous 
sentez d’ailleurs, mon cher confrére, combien il serait affreux qu’on m’imputat cette 


brochure, évidemment faite en 1726 ou 27, puisqu’il est parlé du commencement des 
convulsions. . . . 


Engagez vos amis . . . 4 repousser l’imposture qui m’accuse de la chose du monde 

la plus dangereuse. On ne fait nul tort 4 la mémoire de Saint-Hyacinthe, en lui 
attribuant une plaisanterie faite il y a quarante ans. Les morts se moquent de la 
calomnie mais les vivants peuvent en mourir (Voltaire, @éuvres (éd. Garnier), 
XLV, 518-519). 
The tricks of the trade are here explicit enough, even the process of ante- 
dating by reference to some well-known event in the early years of the century. 
Voltaire tried so hard, too, to make people believe that the Examen de la 
religion and La Religion chrétienne analysée were by Dumarsais that he nearly 
fooled Beuchot and misled other commentators (pages 152, 156 n., 169). This 
does not imply that Voltaire wrote these works himself. It means merely that 
he wanted to be free to publish them. Evidence of his great activity as editor 
of many of these books and manuscripts is to be found in the pot-pourris of his 
library at Leningrad, and is waiting to be used by some energetic and privileged 
scholar. 

Another serious problem is presented in the date and authorship of the 
popular Lettre de Thrasibule a Leucippe. Mr. Wade believes it was “beyond 
doubt” by Fréret (page 173), and therefore that it must have been written 
before 1749, the year of Fréret’s death. But the work is quite out of keeping 
with the usual delineation of Fréret’s retiring, studious disposition, as Mr. 
Wade remarks (pages 186-187, 189). In other words Fréret was a perfect 
“set-up” for the philosophers of the second half of the century. Other manu- 
scripts deny Fréret’s authorship, sometimes quite vigorously (page 189), and 
not one of them can safely be attributed to the first half of the century. The 
most plausible solution is to leave to Fréret the works of Fréret, and give to 
a pseudo-Fréret the “works attributed to Fréret.” The inconvenience of this 
solution is that the pseudo-Fréret did not die in 1749, therefore the Lettre de 
Thrasibule 4 Leucippe, as might be suspected, may be a later treatise, and the 
further question arises whether it influenced or was influenced by Condillac 
and whether it fell into Rousseau’s hands before or after his Discours sur 
Pinégalité. Also, if it be true that Fréret was pseudo-Fréret and Dumarsais 
was pseudo-Dumarsais, some modifications would be necessary in the chapters 
on organization. 

A number of minor points deserve limited attention. A Latin Theophrastus 
redivivus was discovered by J. S. Spink (see RHL, April 1937, pp. 248-255)? 
after Mr. Wade’s book went to press. Since the Latin treatise and the manu- 


2. Mr. Wade was able to call attention to this discovery in a footnote (page 22). 
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scripts supposed to have been translated from it have nothing in common, the 
discovery upsets in no way Mr. Wade’s findings.—“Drunk with God” (page 
68) is a fitting qualification for Spinoza, but it is hardly applicable to Jean 
Meslier.—When Maldonat (page 25) spoke of Vallée’s work as a “libellum de 
arte nihil credendi,” he was evidently referring to a pseudo-Vallé manuscript 
with that title, a copy of which is found at Leningrad—The author has of 
course not attempted to cover European libraries, which are perhaps richer 
in these manuscripts than the libraries of France. The European diffusion is 
another intriguing question—It is not surprising that the English deists 
played so minor a part during the first half of the century. The diffusion of 
their ideas in France was of a later period and due largely to the efforts of 
Diderot, d’Holbach, and Voltaire. 

It should not be forgotten that the foregoing hypothetical doubts do not 
apply to many important manuscripts or groups of manuscripts, notably the 
collections of Boulainvilliers and Mirabaud, the Militaire philosophe, the 
Testament (not the Extrait) of Jean Meslier, and the works of Pére Cuppée 
and Isaac Orobio. Questions are still bound to arise concerning this clandestine 
traffic—the “ceuvre de synthése” cannot yet be written. For the wealth of useful 
material collected by Mr. Wade the reader must consult the book itself and 
only by so doing will be be able to appreciate the debt of gratitude due the 
author from every worker in the field. 

NorMAN L, ToRREY 
Columbia University 





- 


Lettres 4 Fanny Lagden. Par Prosper MERIMEE. Texte anglais et traduction, 
publiés d’aprés le manuscrit original par Grorces CONNES et PIERRE 
TRAHARD. Paris, Boivin, 1938. Pp. xxii + 283. 

Aprés les volumes si substantiels de P. Trahard sur Mérimée, il y a donc 
encore 4 glaner—c’est 4 la fois encourageant pour ceux qui cherchent des 
sujets d’études, et décourageant pour ceux qui constatent qu’ils n’arriveront 
jamais a une connaissance assez compléte d’un écrivain pour rendre leurs ap- 
préciations exemptes d’erreurs. Ce nouveau volume sur Mérimée parait presque 
en méme temps qu’un article de MM. Parturier et Mallion, dans RHL 
(octobre-décembre, 1937), sur “P. Mérimée et le bibliophile Jacob” (de l’inédit, 
surtout sur l’affaire Libri). 

Le préfacier, Georges Connes, reconnait que ces lettres, appartenant 4 la 
collection de manuscrits de feu Edouard Champion, n’offrent pas un intérét 
de premier ordre; mais il a sans doute raison en disant qu’elles valent d’étre 
connues. Elles révélent un Mérimée assez nouveau, au moins qu’on ne pouvait 
qu’entrevoir dans l’écrivain, un Mérimée badin, taquin et ne manquant pas, 
souvent, l’occasion de lancer quelque gauloiserie (pages 4, 6, 16, 72, 132, 156, 
etc.) : est-ce pour choquer un peu son anglaise amie, ou est-ce que cela indique 
qu’il était avec elle en termes trés intimes? La seconde interprétation pourrait 
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bien étre la vraie puisque M. Connes annonce une grande découverte, la preuve 
indiscutable que Fanny Lagden fut la maitresse de Mérimée (comme l’avaient 
du reste affirmé Aug. Filon et présumé P. Trahard). Cette preuve consiste en 
quatre lignes de texte irréfutables (page xx). Voici donc encore un illustre au 
sujet duquel est résolue cette question si “littéraire.” Nous étions 4 peu prés 
fixés sur Lamartine et sur Vigny complétement, sur V. Hugo avec date, sur 
Sainte-Beuve sans date encore; enfin M. Levaillant vient de nous donner la 
date pour Chateaubriand et Madame Récamier (en octobre 1818, et probable- 
ment le 25). Il ne reste d’incertain pour Mérimée que la date (voir discussion 
page xxi); celle ad quem est aussi bien qu’établie déja (27 octobre 1837), et 
on arrivera bien a préciser . . . , surtout si la lune, comme en d’autres cas, veut 
bien nous aider de sa lumiére. On aurait pu, d’ailleurs, arriver 4 cette con- 
clusion de la “liaison” en lisant simplement entre Jes lignes. Si Mérimée traite 
Fanny parfois en “intendante, ménagére, femme de charge” comme le re- 
marque justement M. Connes (page xvii), il introduit souvent dans ses lettres 
des détails qu’on réseverait plutét 4 quelqu’un de moins distant qu’une 
“ménagére”; et le fait qu’aprés cinquante ans d’affection mutuelle deux per- 
sonnes de sexe différent “reposent dans la méme tombe” (voir Filon) doit 
signifier quelque chose; enfin n’oublions pas que nous n’avons pas toutes les 
lettres de cette correspondance et que l’une de ces lettres perdues contenait 
le fameux secret. 

M. Connes nous renseigne (page x et ss.) sur l’amie anglaise de Mérimée 
qui était de six ans l’ainée (1796-1879). Rien de romanesque certes. En 
écrivant ses nombreuses lettres 4 Fanny, l’auteur de Colomba mélait a ses 
affaires de “ménage” des récits de petits incidents dans sa vie errante, ¢a 
et 14 donnait quelques détails sur l’empereur et l’impératrice, ou sur Libri et sa 
femme—jamais rien de proprement important. 

Données dans l’original et dans la traduction, ces lettres fournissent 1’occa- 
sion &4 M. Connes de faire dans son Appendice II, “Note sur l’anglaise de 
Mérimée” (pages 265-276), une étude trés serrée, trés méticuleuse, on pourrait 
presque dire un épluchage du style anglais de Mérimée; il reprend en somme, 
avec des données beaucoup plus complétes, un examen du méme sujet fait par 
lui en 1930. Voici la conclusion (page 276): 

Il est absurde de dire: Mérimée écrivait l’anglais comme un Anglais; c’est faux 
(c’est d’ailleurs une question de savoir s’il est possible de le faire); Mérimée 
écrivait l’anglais comme un Frangais—le Frangais est trés apparent—qui a une 
grande pratique de la langue, avec une solidité grammaticale insuffisante, et des 
faiblesses dans la sireté idiomatique. 

Pourrait-on faire une différence entre langue (orthographe, grammaire, syntaxe 
méme) et style? Si oui, il nous a semblé (osons-nous risquer une opinion?) que 
si la langue est parfois fautive, le style est d’une élégance bien enviable. Une 
remarque en terminant: M. Connes écrit (page 265): “Nous avons, dans le 
texte, corrigé un petit nombre d’erreurs orthographiques, lettres oubliées, con- 
sonnes 4 doubler ou 4 dédoubler, qui nous parut relever simplement du lapsus 
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de la plume.” On peut se demander si bon nombre des erreurs qu’il a con- 
servées ne sont pas souvent aussi de simples lapsus et qu’il aurait été légitime 
de corriger aussi. En tous cas on ne voit pas quel critére M. Connes emploie 
pour corriger ici et pas 14: pourquoi ne pas aller jusqu’au bout dans la repro- 
duction exacte? 

ALBERT SCHINZ 
University of Pennsylvania 





La Théorie de Vart pour Vart chez les écrivains belges de 1830 a nos jours. Par 
Rosert Gitsout. Bruxelles, Palais des Académies; Liége, H. Vaillant- 
Carmanne. 1936. Pp. xxiv + 418. 


M. Gilsoul uses the method so effectively employed in a parallel study by 
M. G. Vanwelkenhuyzen,* tracing the history of ideas through the periodicals 
and studying the interaction of original works and criticism. Both men are 
pupils of Professor Charlier; their success in attaining objective and complete 
exposition of complex problems would seem to impose this method for similar 
investigations. 

M. Gilsoul begins with a rapid survey of the theory of pure art in France 
and in England. He thus facilitates for his reader the task of following the 
detailed history of the movement in Belgium, where similar phenomena occur. 
He points out that the theory is essentially a psychological attitude, not limited 
to any one school. In the romantic period the cult of form and the antagonism 
between poets and bourgeois brought the problem to an acute stage.? Although 
formal perfection is always at the core—Flaubert remarked: “De la forme 
nait |’idée”—champions of the doctrine insist on the unity of form and matter. 
Hence the query perpetually arises as to whether the matter may not be 
enriched by the introduction of ideas—social, religious, humanitarian, etc. 
Inde irae. The orthodox uphold uncompromisingly “l’autonomie de l’art en 
face de la morale, de la science, des intéréts sociaux et de tous autres qui ne 
relévent point du domaine esthétique . . . l’indifférence absolue 4 tout ce qui 
n’est pas l’ceuvre de beauté.” Philosophic pessimism tends to enhance the 
cult by offering a new religion. Finally, M. Gilsoul remarks, “l’idée de ]’Art 
pour ]’Art fut au plus haut point un ferment de renaissance artistique.” No- 
where is this more true than in Belgium. 

In haste to reach the heart of his subject, M. Gilsoul passes in summary 
review the years from 1830 to 1880—a period in which imaginative literature 
was held unworthy of serious men. La Jeune Belgique hailed among its ances- 
tors Charles De Coster and Octave Pirmez: in the first is found a definite cult 
of form, in the second mystic Platonism. Both were victims of public indiffer- 

1. Gustave Vanwelkenhuyzen, L’Influence du Naturalisme francaise en Belgique de 1875 
@ rg00. Bruxelles, La Renaissance du Livre, 1930. 


2. E.g., Gautier under Louis-Philippe; also the preraphaelites in Victorian England. 
Beginning in the late 80’s, the latter school was greatly admired in Belgium. 
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ence and hence transformed into almost legendary heroes. Shortly after 1870, 
when naturalism appeared in Belgium, its adepts used the arguments of art 
for art in defense against charges of immorality. It is noteworthy that the 
painters had preceded the writers in realism: Camille Lemonnier, who began 
as an art critic, was one of the first champions of naturalism in Belgium. A 
political phenomenon cannot be neglected here. Socialism had appeared in 
Belgium in 1860 and was organized into a party in 1879. It dominated the 
proletariat where the naturalists sought their subject matter. Social and 
humanitarian preoccupations are as clearly marked in their novels as contempt 
for the bourgeoisie. Thus we find an alliance of naturalists, other young artists 
seeking independence and the champions of democracy, united in an attack 
on conservative doctrines. But art for art is essentially aristocratic, and as 
the theory became conscious of its purpose, it tended to break with its early 
allies. “L’art et sa technique . . . délivrés par le vrai de ces conventions morales 
et sociales, sont avant tout considérés au service du vrai.” But pure art has 
only unfettered beauty for its object. The distinction between the “naturalism” 
of Flaubert on the one hand and of Zola on the other was one day to be clearly 
made. 

With this background M. Gilsoul enters on his main subject—the rdle of 
La Jeune Belgique. He has noted scattered signs which point the way, espe- 
cially the beginnings of the cult of form in Belgian letters—the essence of the 
autonomy of art in the eyes of the rising Pleiade. 

In his address at the opening of the Royal Academy in 1922, Iwan Gilkin, 
fifth director of La Jeune Belgique, identified the movement with the French 
school of 1830. “La grande vague romantique qui roula sur la France au début 
du XIX°® siécle ne déferla sur la Belgique qu’en 1880 . . . C’est le cri de 
douleur de l’inadapté.” Hence a pessimistic strain which was to find philosophi- 
cal encouragement in Schopenhauer. The intuitive perception of art opened 
the calm sphere of ideas—Schopenhauer’s world considered as representation— 
while the hostile environment seemed portrayed in the world considered as 
will.* This pessimism, ever at the root of art for art, is most clearly marked in 
Albert Giraud’s Hors du Siécle, on which he worked for many years. M. Gilsoul 
sums up the nostalgic strain of these poems: “Puisque le siécle ne peut lui offrir 
la vie aristocratique et souveraine des poétes de jadis, il s’en exile et, malgré 
la souffrance de ce renoncement, . . . il dépense son énergie dans le Réve 
artistique.” Hence the “exoticism” characteristic of the whole group. 

La Jeune Belgique began in Dec. 1881 as the organ of young university 

3. Cf. Schopenhauer, Pensées et Fragments: “L’art est une délivrance, il affranchit du 
vouloir et par suite de la douleur.”—In Le Monde considéré comme volonté et comme 
représentation, he speaks of “la jouissance du beau, la consolation par l'art, l’enthousiasme 
de l’artiste qui lui fait oublier les peines de la vie, cette prérogative unique du génie. . . 
ce privilége qui l’arme contre la désolante servitude 4 laquelle il est condamné au milieu 
d’une multitude hétérogéne.”—The first French translation of Le Monde ... was pub- 


lished in 1886, but Rodenbach had followed the lectures of Caro on Schopenhauer and 
Leopardi, and himself lectured on Schopenhauer at Brussels in 1881, 1882, 1886 and 1887. 
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men eager to throw off the yoke of ars academica which condemned art for 
art as a meaningless absurdity. L’Art Moderne (Mar. 1881), early ally and 
later bitter enemy of La Jeune Belgique, had as its leading spirit the famous 
advocate, Edmond Picard. His was an imperious temperament, eager for 
action, with a desire for dictatorship at least equal to that of which certain 
directors of La Jeune Belgique were later accused. His interests were too vast 
to be confined to art alone. He aimed to realize at once a large social reform 
and an artistic renaissance. He regarded dwellers in the ivory tower as weak- 
lings, submitting to a bourgeois society which would limit them to the réle 
of purveyors of amusement. He charges them with egoism, narcissism, and 
dandyism seeking notoriety. His aim was to “faciliter les rapports entre les 
artistes et le public afin que l’art acquiére davantage chaque jour la bien- 
faisante action sociale qui doit lui appartenir. . . . L’art est l’action éternelle- 
ment spontanée et libre de homme sur son milieu, pour le transformer, le 
transfigurer, le conformer 4 une idée toujours nouvelle.” He would maintain 
Belgian literature distinctly national and he accused La Jeune Belgique of 
servile imitation of the French Parnassians. A clash was inevitable between 
this evolutionary and social view of art and the serene contemplation of the 
pure artist. Yet at first the prestige of Picard overawed La Jeune Belgique. It 
too prized originality: its motto “Soyons nous” meant precisely that, but also 
the undivided cult of art without parochialism. Albert Giraud condemns the 
Parnassians for lack of spontaneity and would cultivate their technique while 
enriching the content. La Jeune Belgique even reproduces without protest 
Picard’s arguments for social art. Camille Lemonnier was the friend of both 
reviews; Max Waller classes him among the “naturalistes-parnassiens.” As 
both sides became more clearly conscious of their aims, naturalism and the 
social ideal of art were to unite against art for art, and even bring schism into 
the ranks of La Jeune Belgique, but the danger was not at first seen. At the 
beginning of 1883 Max Waller assumed full direction and the review promptly 
asserted its independence. The great quarrel with Picard’s Art Moderne fills 
M. Gilsoul’s fourth and longest chapter. 

Picard was the aggressor; his mind conceived science, law and art as great 
social forces necessarily interdependent; he is a philosopher first and artist 
second. In a ringing article he brands art which withdraws from the social 
arena as “l’expression de la décadence,” marked by sterility of ideas. In an 
equally vigorous reply, La Jeune Belgique insists on the perennial quality of 
beauty, while “truth” changes from epoch to epoch. “L’art social, vulgaire 
nécessairement, est la négation méme de I’art, tel qu’il existe dans les sociétés 
aristocratiques, les seules ot il puisse se développer, car la démocratie est 
l’ennemi inconscient des choses de l’esprit.” And Albert Giraud retracts his 
censure of the Parnassians: he is no longer “naturaliste-parnassien,” but com- 
pletely Parnassian. “Pensez-vous par hasard, que ce soit pour les autres que 
le poéte réalise son idéal? la poésie est pour lui un refuge . . . L’art est le plus 
saint des mensonges.” Those who sacrifice the beautiful to the true fall into 
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“la négation absolue de l’art.” And perfection of form is the prime requisite. 
Hence the quarrel of La Jeune Belgique with the symbolistic La Wallonie—an 
ally for a moment in the defense of pure beauty. Angered by the uncompromis- 
ing attitude of their old associates who branded the innovations of symbolism 
as “déliquescence de la forme,” Verhaeren, Rodenbach and G. Khnopff de- 
serted and refused their collaboration in Le Parnasse de la Jeune Belgique 
(1887), but Maeterlinck, Van Lerberghe and G. Le Roy replaced them. 

In March 1889 Max Waller died and his immediate successors tried an eclec- 
tic policy, inviting collaboration from “tous les fidéles de l’Art . . . pourvu 
qu’ils nous donnent V’illusion du parfait. Tous sont conviés.” Verhaeren re- 
turned at least nominally to the fold and the symbolists were allowed to ex- 
periment even in free verse. The doctrine of art for art was rigorously main- 
tained, but the accusation of form for form, so frequently levelled at La Jeune 
Belgique in the past, was inapplicable to symbolism. Quarrels with L’Art 
Moderne ceased and the two reviews often faced common foes. Eekhoud, 
Verhaeren and Lemonnier contributed both to socialistic journals and to La 
Jeune Belgique. Friendly relations were maintained with the young Catholic 
movement by both Picard and Giraud. But signs of discontent among the 
veterans were not lacking. “La littérature frangaise est l’hériti¢re de l’esprit 
grec et de l’esprit latin . . . L’artiste qui veut faire de son art un instrument 
d’enseignement et qui asservit ses moyens esthétiques 4 ses intentions de 
plaideur péche contre l’essence de l’Art,” declares Iwan Gilkin. In January 
1893, he ended the attempt at eclecticism with vigorous declarations of prin- 
ciples. Of the partisans of social art, he says: “Ils pataugent dans l’informe 
avec une conviction quasi-religieuse.” Most of the prose writers and Verhaeren 
promptly left La Jeune Belgique. In 1895 the rebels founded Le Cog Rouge, 
destined to uphold the freedom of art and combat the public indifference. Its 
policy was eclectic and it counted on its staff many men who were to win 
fame in Belgian letters: soon it veered inevitably toward socialism. La Jeune 
Belgique saw in it the union of “‘l’anarchie décadente avec l’anarchie sociale.” 

M. Gilsoul ends his study with the disappearance of La Jeune Belgique in 
1897. Although his exposition has been impartial, his short conclusion reveals 
his sympathy for the partisans of pure art who dowered Belgium with an 
ideal, proving its value by its fruits. 

BENJAMIN M. WoopBRIDGE 
Reed College 





The Theatre of Alexandre Dumas fils. By F. A. TAyLor. New York, Oxford 

University Press, 1937. Pp. vii + 210. 

Voici une étude judicieuse et vivante ou le lecteur de langue anglaise, dé- 
sireux de connaitre le thédtre d’Alexandre Dumas fils, est assuré de trouver 
profit et agrément. 

Au contraire de ceux qui ont surtout parlé du moraliste et du sociologue, M. 
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Taylor indique nettement dans sa préface qu’il veut examiner la valeur de 
l’auteur dramatique. Aussi l’analyse des piéces de théatre forme-t-elle la partie 
principale de son livre; et, sous sa plume, cette analyse n’est ni séche ni incolore. 
Animée autant que précise, elle ne cesse jamais d’intéresser ou de stimuler 
Vesprit. 

Comme M. Taylor sait bien que de bonne heure, en Dumas, |’écrivain 
de théatre, le moraliste et le réformateur s’allient pour ne plus jamais se séparer, 
il dispose son plan de maniére qu’invités 4 passer en revue toutes les piéces 
depuis la Dame aux camélias jusqu’a Francillon, nous comprenions clairement 
les idées qui en sont le support et la raison d’étre. 

Pour apprécier pleinement les piéces de Dumas, il faut se donner quelque 
idée de l’hoinme, puisque, dans une large mesure elles s’inspirent de ses expé- 
riences et de ses motions. Un excellent chapitre, nourri de renseignements pris 
aux sources, sans étaler une érudition fatigante, évoque la vie de l’auteur en 
ses diverses phases et éclaire les aspects variés de sa personne. Naturellement 
on y reléve beaucoup de détails déja connus; d’autres le sont moins du 
grand public, tel le récit de sa liaison et de son mariage tardif, de date 
incertaine, avec la Princesse Narishkine. Cet épisode, M. Taylor le traite avec 
la délicatesse de tact qu’il apporte 4 remarquer le contraste singulier entre la 
prédication morale de Dumas et ses aventures amoureuses. 

Nous savons que, plus d’une fois, Dumas, séduisant pour les femmes et 
tourmenté par un vigoureux tempérament, a oublié de pratiquer cette fidélité 
conjugale absolue qu’il a, sans se lasser, préchée 4 ses contemporains. En com- 
parant les distractions de sa vie privée aux piéces, aux préfaces, aux brochures 
ou il exaltait la sainteté de l’amour dans le mariage, Remy de Gourmont et 
d’autres i’accusérent d’hypocrisie et d’insincérité. Ils oubliaient que contredire 
ses principes par ses actes est chose bien humaine. Il est probable que Dumas 
avait conscience de l’apparente légitimité du reproche. M. Taylor a peut-étre 
raison d’expliquer les accés de lassitude, de sombre et taciturne mélancolie de 
notre écrivain par le sentiment de son impuissance a maitriser les impulsions de 
sa sensualité. 

Je me permettrai une légére correction sur la premiére page de la biographie. 
L’indigéne de Saint-Domingue dont l’arriére-grand-pére, le marquis Davy de 
la Pailleterie, avait fait sa maitresse ou sa femme est qualifiée de négresse: le 
mot mulatresse serait plus exact. 

C’est avec justesse que M. Taylor place ensuite un chapitre intitulé: “His- 
torical and moral background”; ce qui noue d’avance le lien entre le théatre de 
Dumas et la vie contemporaine. Son opinion de la société parisienne du Second 
Empire me parait généralement exacte; il mérite qu’on le loue de n’avoir pas 
cédé a la tentation si fréquente d’exagérer la corruption de cette époque fameuse. 
Il est vrai que, sous le régne de Napoléon III, la société la plus élégante et la 
plus brillante du dix-neuviéme siécle s’est beaucoup amusée, un peu trop 
aveuglément amusée jusqu’a la veille de la catastrophe finale. Paris ouvrait 
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les portes du paradis du plaisir 4 toute la province et 4 toute l’Europe. L’ex- 
istence était facile, méme pour les conditions modestes; et la contagion de la 
gaieté et du bonheur semblait se répandre a travers la capitale. Cependant, 
malgré la modération de son jugement, malgré la part qu’il réserve aux “esprits 
sérieux” M. Taylor risque de faire trop croire au lecteur que la France se 
mettait 4 l’unisson de Paris. Et méme, en ce qui regarde la frivolité de Paris, il 
faudrait se garder d’envelopper tous ses habitants dans une imprudente généra- 
lisation. Ce qu’il dit, en fin de chapitre, de l’incurie du gouvernement n’in- 
struisant pas l’opinion publique de la menace du danger prussien n’est que 
trop en accord avec la réalité des événements. 

Lorsqu’on a étudié de prés la genése et le développement des idées morales 
de Dumas, on ne peut qu’approuver dans son ensemble le chapitre que leur 
donne M. Taylor. Il ne pouvait se flatter de trouver du nouveau; du moins, 
pour un lecteur anglais ou américain qui voudrait se familiariser avec le sens 
de ce théatre, l’exposition est claire, soigneusement déduite. M. Taylor montre 
bien comment les idées de Dumas ont d’abord surgi des humiliations et des 
douleurs que lui a fait subir dans son enfance sa condition de fils naturel, 
douleurs et humiliations qu’il a longuement détaillées dans la préface de la 
Femme de Claude ; comment, de l’ivresse des plaisirs bohémes de ses vingt ans, 
il a senti naitre en lui un désir aigu de moralité, comment il a bientét entrevu 
sa vocation de faire du théétre utile, comment, obsédé de la vision de la lutte 
entre les sexes, limitant son observation 4 un monde d’oisifs et de viveurs sous 
le Second Empire, il a tout de suite attribué une importance démesurée au réle 
de l’amour dans la vie humaine, comment, plus encore qu’un écrivain 
dramatique, il a voulu étre le champion de l’amour conjugal et du foyer domes- 
tique contre les multiples variétés de l’amour illégitime, coniment ses piéces 
& thése, secousses violentes pour les préjugés du public, ont plaidé en faveur 
de la fille-mére et de ]’enfant naturel, comment elles ont combattu |’adultére, 
et, au mépris de l’opinion mondaine, égalisé l’infidélité de "homme et celle de 
la femme. 

M. Taylor avertit que pour pénétrer les intentions du moraliste il faut lire les 
préfaces et les brochures réunies sous le nom d’Entr’actes. Il ne manque pas 
de signaler les contradictions et les incohérences de la pensée de Dumas au 
cours de sa carriére. En ses divers écrits, Dumas a varié beaucoup sur plusieurs 
sujets, notamment sur la condition de la femme, préoccupation presque exclu- 
sive de son esprit. Ne cessant d’ailleurs de la regarder comme l’inférieure de 
V’homme, il l’a défendue contre ses piéges ou sa trahison; et, en méme temps, 
il a prévenu l’homme contre elle, son plus effroyable péril. C’est alors qu’il a 
donné la preuve d’un tour d’imagination extraordinairement romantique ou 
morbide. Obsédé par le spectacle d’un monde de grandes courtisanes qui, sous 
le Second Empire, s’imposait a l’attention publique, il en concluait une menace 
de “prostitution universelle” qui poussait la société au bord de l’abime. En 
1873, dans la préface de la Femme de Claude, adressée 4 Cuvillier-Fleury, il 
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écrivait ces pages si étranges sur la Béte, vision d’Apocalypse ot flamboyait le 
monstre-femme qui, en rongeant la société du Second Empire, avait provoqué 
l’écrasement de la France sous les coups de |’Allemagne. En 1880, peut-étre 
sous l’influence de Madame Dumas et de quelques-unes de ses amies, son 
opinion sur la femme, créature de corruption et de danger, commencait 4 se 
modifier. Il allait jusqu’a réclamer pour elle l’égalité des droits civils et poli- 
tiques. En 1892, dans des notes écrites pour la Princesse de Bagdad, il n’avait 
pas plus de confiance dans un sexe que dans l’autre. A ce moment de sa vie, 
il constatait que, malgré ses objurgations, les mceurs n’avaient pas changé. 
Malgré la loi du divorce qu’il avait tant réclamée et que l’année 1884 avait 
vu enfin se réaliser, l’adultére et le crime passionnel n’avaient nullement dis- 
paru. Toujours incliné a la vision, il annongait la dislocation du mariage et le 
démembrement de la famille. Francillon, en 1887, terminait sa carriére sur une 
note de désillusion et d’amertume. 

Tout cela est suffisamment développé par M. Taylor. Je regrette qu’il n’ait 
pas davantage parlé de la manie de légiférer qui harcelait Dumas, de sa per- 
sévérance 4 réclamer toutes sortes de lois et de réglements pour protéger la 
vierge contre le séducteur, pour assurer la légitimité de l’enfant naturel, pour 
défendre dans le mariage la femme contre l’homme et l’homme contre la femme. 
La conviction enracinée chez Dumas que le Code civil ou criminel pourrait 
transformer ou améliorer les mceurs a souvent animé les pages de sa polémique. 
A propos de la loi du divorce, il eit été opportun de faire observer que Dumas, 
étourdi de illusion que le divorce rendrait inutiles l’adultére et le crime pas- 
sionnel, ne s’est jamais préoccupé des conséquences qu’en éprouverait l’enfant. 
Quant a la recherche de la paternité votée par le Sénat en 1912, on est parfaite- 
ment libre de croire que la loi Rivet accomplissait envers l’enfant naturel un 
acte de stricte justice. Mais les adversaires de cette réforme que Dumas a 
souhaitée toute sa vie ont pu objecter qu’elle exposait au désordre la famille 
légale et surtout qu’elle menait tout droit 4 la justification de l’union libre. Si 
M. Taylor a cru qu’une discussion des résultats de ces lois dépassait les limites 
de son sujet, je ne le contredirai pas la-dessus. Du moins eit-il dai noter le 
fait que Dumas en combattant pour elles ne s’est jamais soucié de leurs suites 
possibles pour la famille ou la société, et qu’il n’a jamais ressenti de l’intérét 
que pour le droit de l’individu. 

J’espére que le lecteur ne trouvera guére qu’a louer dans la partie centrale 
du livre, la plus considérable par ]’étendue, c’est 4 dire l’appréciation détaillée 
de chacune des piéces de théatre. Il serait long et fastidieux de suivre M. Taylor 
pas 4 pas. Lui-méme risquait ces inconvénients. II s’est acquitté de sa tache 
avec une aisance et un mouvement qui témoignent de son talent littéraire. On 
sent un jugement personnel, résultat d’une sérieuse méditation sur les textes, 
en toute indépendance vis-a-vis des innombrables critiques accumulées sur eux 
au cours des années. Sans doute, il y a ici et 1A matiére 4 le compléter ou & 
le contredire. Mais s’il s’agit des ressemblances de ]’intrigue et des caractéres 
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avec la vie, c’est affaire, le plus souvent, d’impression individuelle. Je suggére 
deux exemples. Dans le Demi-Monde, M. Taylor critique la stupidité du piége 
qu’au dernier acte Olivier de Jalin dresse 4 la baronne d’Ange. Ce n’est pas 
assez. A mon avis, cette femme si merveilleusement armée pour la lutte, si 
intelligente que, dans la réalité, elle aurait cent chances contre une d’épouser 
son Raymond de Nanjac, tombe dans la trappe avec l’imprudence d’une petite 
fille; ainsi un caractére jusqu’alors admirablement composé s’écroule-t-il tout 
entier. Pour Francillon, je crois M. Taylor trop indulgent. Jouée a fin du 
dernier siécle par la troupe alors incomparable de la Comédie-Frangaise, elle 
enchanta les spectateurs par son ingéniosité et par son éclat. A l’examiner de 
prés, c’est une piéce un peu étrange. M. Taylor a justement marqué les passages 
ot. Dumas, en cette année 1887, laisse entrevoir son désenchantement de ses 
contemporains, sourds 4 ses conseils sur la nécessité de faire de l’amour dans 
le mariage une chose sainte et auguste; mais ne trouve-t-il pas singulier que, 
négligeant tout ce qu’il a enseigné, notre moraliste prédicateur autorise une 
femme honnéte 4 réclamer que son mari l’aime comme une maitresse, et & 
feindre |’adultére pour le punir de son infidélité? Elle s’est arrétée 4 mi-chemin 
dans son désir de représailles et se contente de lui faire peur; dans la vie réelle, 
l’aventure ot son hystérie l’a lancée l’efit menée probablement beaucoup plus 
loin que dans la fiction. Au contraire de ce que pense M. Taylor, je regarde 
le sujet comme assez invraisemblable. En tout cas, pour une large part, il 
contrecarre l’esprit général des piéces précédentes. 

Le dernier chapitre achéve le mérite du livre. Toutefois, j’aimerais mieux 
que les premiéres pages de “General Criticism and Conclusion” fussent trans- 
portées au chapitre sur le moraliste, puisqu’elles illustrent l’opposition ex- 
tréme entre l’état de la comédie de mceurs avant Dumas et la volonté catégo- 
rique de celui-ci de créer un théatre qui servit plus 4 l’instruction qu’au plaisir. 
L’esquisse est, en somme, exacte, si elle est incompléte. M. Taylor, naturelle- 
ment, accorde plusieurs lignes 4 Scribe. Bien qu’il reprenne pour son compte la 
critique conventionnelle du dramaturge qui a gaspillé des dons prodigieux dans 
la confection de marionnettes, et qu’il fasse trop peu de cas du dessinateur de 
silhouettes vivantes et vraies, il remarque avec finesse que ce pauvre Scribe, 
tant conspué, a commis des audaces de sujets et de caractéres, restreintes, il 
est vrai, que Dumas n’eit pas désavouées. Il a omis de mentionner Dix ans ou 
la vie dune femme, piece d’une hardiesse romantique qui a fait pleuvoir sur son 
auteur les reproches scandalisés de ses admirateurs bourgeois. 

Jaurais souhaité que, parmi les prédécesseurs immédiats de Dumas, il 
efit cité un écrivain d’un esprit singulier qui a contribué entre 1825 et 1835 a 
ouvrir les voies de la grande comédie dramatique du siécle. Nazéres, déja 
audacieux avec le Jeune Mari et Une Liaison, a porté a la scéne en 1831, avec la 
Mere et la fille, un sujet qui dépasse en force scabreuse méme 1’Ami des femmes. 
Pour le malheur de sa gloire, il manquait du talent de la forme. 

Ces réserves faites, le chapitre balance avec soin les qualités et les défauts 
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de l’art dramatique de Dumas. Sans répéter ce qu’il a dit ailleurs des idées 
morales, M. Taylor ne les rappelle que par de rapides résumés ou de bréves 
allusions, et s’attache 4 mettre dans sa lumiére la plus nette la valeur de 
Vhomme de théatre. Il lui rend bonne justice sur sa faculté de créer des étres 
vivants et de les jeter dans une action forte, animée, souvent serrée; mais il 
sait marquer la différence entre les caractéres trop factices qui sont construits 
pour le besoin de la thése et les personnages épisodiques qui circulent dans 
presque toutes les piéces et temoignent d’une connaissance étendue de la nature 
humaine. 

Tl a raison de lui reconnaitre comme éminente qualité un dialogue énergique, 
incisif, souvent spirituel. Il aurait méme dia critiquer l’excés d’esprit. Dumas, 
d’ailleurs, seme avec tant de prodigalité saillies et réparties que la qualité en 
est mélée, et que s’il y en a beaucoup d’étincelantes, d’autres ont aujord’hui 
un éclat douteux. 

M. Taylor a également bien saisi l’inclination facheuse de Dumas a rendre 
sa démonstration possible en opposant des personnages tout bons ou, du moins, 
tout innocents et des personnages tout mauvais: le séducteur, par exemple, 
succombe sous le poids de l’infamie, tandis que la vierge séduite garde en son 
corps profané une 4me blanche et pure. Je note aussi de fines remarques sur 
les inégalités de cette logique dont Dumas, démonstrateur de théorémes moraux, 
faisait une qualité dominante. II est facile de prendre souvent en défaut une 
logique qui, selon lui, doit imprimer 4 la piéce une conduite implacable. Tels 
les dénouements du Demi-Monde, de la Princesse Georges, de l’Etrangére, de 
la Femme de Claude. Sans prolonger le commentaire de ce chapitre, je félicite 
l’auteur d’avoir tant soit peu malmené ces insupportables Messieurs de Jalin 
et de Ryons, irritants de fatuité et de confiance en eux-mémes, et ce pédantesque 
sermonneur de Thouvenin, tous trois raisonneurs, objects de la tendresse par- 
ticuliére de leur parrain. 

Dans les derniéres pages de son livre, M. Taylor, aprés avoir mis au point 
les critiques acerbes de certains de nos contemporains et en avoir blamé l’exces- 
sive injustice, attire notre attention sur une technique qui n’est plus de mode, 
et sur le manque d’intérét que présentent les idées les plus chéres 4 Dumas, 
puisqu’elles sont passées dans les habitudes de notre pensée. 

Since the change in the law affecting divorce, the violent dénouements of Diane 
de Lys, La Femme de Claude, and L’Etrangére correspond to no dramatic necessity 
to-day. Even in Dumas’s own day the prejudice against illegitimacy was waning, as 
his own play Le Fils naturel proves. On the whole question of the nearer equality 
of the sexes, of woman’s right to a fuller life, to greater charity and justice, public 
opinion has come round to his view. The ideas which he battled for in Monsieur 
Alphonse, La Princesse Georges, Denise, and Francillon, are commonplaces now and 
have lost some of their dramatic appeal (page 204). 

M. Taylor ajoute que si nous continuons d’accepter lidéalisme au théatre, 
témoin le succés d’Ibsen, nous exigeons une observation qui serre de plus prés 
la réalité, que nous la voulons moins encombrée d’artifices, tels ces épisodes 
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vifs et amusants mais dont l’unité de l’intrigue peut se passer, tel cet esprit de 
mots qui jaillit en paillettes superflues 4 travers le dialogue, telles ces tirades 
qui n’ont guére de rapport avec le ton de la conversation ordinaire. 

La conclusion de l’étude de M. Taylor est favorable 4 l’originalité et a 
importance de Dumas dans le théatre francais du XIX° siécle. Il prévoit une 
renommée durable pour des piéces comme la Dame aux camélias, le Demi- 
Monde, un Pére prodigue, les Idées de Mme Aubray, Denise, Francillon, a 
cause de la quantité de vie humaine qu’elles contiennent, 4 cause de la solidité 
de leur construction, 4 cause de ce style qui, malgré ses défauts, fait circuler 
dans le corps de l’ceuvre une vie riche et puissante. Mais pourquoi cette subtilité 
d’opinion qui m’échappe: “He will take his place, even if that place is not a 
big one, among the great names which have made the French theatre illus- 
trious”? Ne semble-t-il pas que si Dumas mérite un des grands noms de l’art 
dramatique, il lui revient en méme temps le droit 4 une grande place? 

Je n’ai pu que signaler une partie de ce qu’il y a de substantiel dans le livre 
de M. Taylor. Quand on se met a son point de vue particulier, il n’a rien 
omis d’important en ce qui concerne les mérites ou les imperfections du 
talent de Dumas. Si l’on peut concevoir quelquefois une discussion plus 
compléte ou différente sur ses idées, leur analyse a sa juste place dans un 
ouvrage qui, tout en se proposant pour objet principal l’examen des piéces, n’a 
pas négligé les constantes préoccupations du moraliste. Comme M. Taylor 
a pris pour son sujet d’étude un des hommes qui ont le plus agité, ému ou 
scandalisé l’opinion de leur temps, il suggére forcément de multiples observa- 
tions ou réflexions dont l’étendue dépasserait de beaucoup les limites néces- 
saires de ce compte-rendu; et cela est 4 son éloge. Quelles que soient les 
critiques de détail que, chemin faisant, on puisse se réserver sur son livre, on 
ne fera pas difficulté d’admettre, aprés l’avoir lu, que, dans un style clair et 
souple, a l’aide d’une érudition sire et choisie, M. Taylor ait offert 4 un public 
de langue anglaise la compréhension lucide et le jugement impartial d’un 
théatre qui, en ses meilleures parties, mérite de survivre. 

Louis ALLARD 
Harvard University 





Ernest Renan en Italie. Par Apet Lrerranc. Paris, Editions de la Nouvelle 

Revue Critique, 1938. Pp. 218. 

Abel Lefranc’s place is generally considered that of an authority on six- 
teenth-century French literature. To him we owe our first serious acquaintance 
with Marguerite de Navarre, Rabelais, and Calvin as well as a broader, if 
somewhat daring and heretical, view of Shakespeare. Yet at times Professor 
Lefranc has left his own period to consider Maurice de Guérin, André Chénier 
and Moliére. And now he goes even further afield to study the Italian journey 
of the young Ernest Renan. 

His immediate occasion was the discovery of a letter from Renan to Darem- 
berg, Librarian of the Academy of Medecine. Already interested in this jour- 
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ney* and convinced by his discovery that more letters existed, for ten years 
Professor Lefranc traced them with detective-like proficiency until there re- 
mained a mere three items unavailable except in fragments provided by cata- 
logues. To this material he added certain other letters,? reports and instruc- 
tions, together with quotations from the Voyages.* 

The reason why the author follows Renan’s industrious travels with such 
sympathetic perspicacity is not hidden. He had taken his own first learned 
work, La Jeunesse de Calvin, to Renan and had been received genially. 
Renan’s talk of the Renaissance had inspired Lefranc’s Histoire du Collége 
de France (the foundation of his great reputation), although the work ap- 
peared too late* to be dedicated to the master whose memory plainly remains 
green with the author of Ernest Renan en Italie. 

Sagacious arrangement and comment lead us in Renan’s footsteps. We see 
the profound impression made on Renan by Rome and are made to feel his 
matchless gift for imparting the impression. “Personne n’a mieux décrit la 
séduction de l’ambiance romaine. . . . Il l’a vraiment senti jusqu’au plus tendre 
de l’Ame.” A skillful mosaic of passages from the letters reveals Renan’s mind 
under the stimulus of the frantic welcome to Pius IX. “Il n’y a qu’un pas,” 
Renan writes, “qui sépare ces grands enthousiasmes populaires d’une frénésie 
contagieuse trés dangereuse.” One might suppose him a visitor from some 
clime free from popular passion, not from the France of 1848. Indeed, with 
that year Renan’s fever for democracy had passed. 

Meanwhile Renan’s enormous burden of investigation, collation and copy- 
ing was hindered by formality in librarians and confusion in libraries. Renan 
and Darembert had been commissioned to explore for Greek and Oriental 
manuscripts—historical, philological and medical—the Italian libraries hith- 
erto accessible only to German scholars but now made available by the French 
occupation. The heart bleeds at the tragic impatience of the scholar, per- 
petually hampered by letters and reports. He pictures himself in one place, 
“dans une horrible presse,” with a journey to begin at six the next morning, 
his trunk still unpacked and five or six letters yet to write. 

Undoubtedly, the most precious part of this book is what it reveals to us 
of Renan’s mind and views. M. Lefranc draws attention to the first adumbra- 
tion of Renan’s greatest undertaking, L’Histoire des origines du christianisme. 
“Savez-vous qu’il est trés possible que je suis destiné 4 réhabiliter un jour le 
christianisme . . . comme une grande doctrine spiritualiste et suprasen- 
sible . . . ?” Reading the letters, one becomes aware of the sort of limpidity 
that Renan attributes to St. Francis. Intellectual powers, limpid thought, 


1. Cf. Abel Lefranc, “Le Premier Voyage d’Ernest Renan en Italie (octobre 1849-juin 
1850),” Revue de Paris, 15 mai-1°" juin, 1926. 

2. Cf. Ernest Renan et Henriette Renan, Nouvelles Lettres intimes, 1846-1850, Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy, 1923; Ernest Renan et M. Berthelot, Correspondance 1847-1892, Paris, 
Calmann-Lévy, 1898. 

3. Ernest Renan, Voyages: Italie (1849)—Norvége (1870). Paris, Editions Montaigne, 
1927. 

4. In 1892. 
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elusive irony, were combined with tenderness. The natural isolation and ab- 
straction of the scholar and the scholar’s need of following his own way were, 
in Renan’s case, offset by the depth and the spontaneity of his affections. 
These qualities indeed were conjoined with something approaching that sort 
of sentimentality peculiarly belonging to the French, almost external, so to 
speak, in a people who beyond all others live and move and have their being 
in the intellectual realm. What may seem almost a feminine touch in all this 
is offset by other attributes; tolerance of violence, impatience at stupidity, 
self-control that could keep to a subject “avec un scrupule rigoureux.” 

The opinions of this original mind, so early mature, flash out under the 
impact even of the trifles of daily experience. Renan is indignant at the 
“rape” of art for museums; he will not do sight-seeing; he reads Petrarch 
and finds the Rime divine, celestial, but “pas sérieux, pas profond”—a view 
well enough supported by Petrarch’s later letters. Renan’s passing word on 
the Italian political scene, whether since justified or not, has an extraordinary 
interest today. If the world holds a single enigma he thinks it is assuredly 
the future of that country. 

Renan had expressed the expectation that the journey to Italy would work 
a change in his very being, and the change had begun with his arrival. Goethe 
also was changed by his Italian sojourn; but the flowering of genius in the 
two men differed widely. Renan’s grew toward sympathetic tolerance without 
the pagan touch. With his last word, M. Lefranc admirably sums up the 
miracle of that transformation as an added gift to the world from Italy. 
“Entre tant de motifs de gratitude, 4 l’égard du pays qui a vu naitre Vinci, 
Michel-Ange et Galilée, celui-la n’est pas sans doute l’un des moindres.” 

In one sense Renan en Italie is but a slight book; in another, revealing as 
it does the changed attitude of a great mind, and the enhancement of its 
powers, it has a value, and is likely to have a permanence, far beyond the 
measure of its two hundred pages. 


CAROLINE RuvutTz-REES 
Greenwich, Connecticut 





La France dans Vceuvre de Robert Louis Stevenson. Par Cecit Mac LEAN. 

Paris, Jouve, 1936. Pp. 224. 

Stevenson began pubiishing early in that period of English rediscovery of 
French literature which culminated in the francophile aspect of the Decadence. 
By 1870, the work of Baudelaire and of Hugo had been praised by Swinburne; 
Villon had been translated by John Payne; and the French theory of art for 
art had found champions in Swinburne, in Pater, in Dante Gabriel Rossetti. 
A group of young men in the seventies, including Edmund Gosse, Austin 
Dobson, Andrew Lang and William Ernest Henley, practised in English verse 
certain conventional forms of early French verse described by Banville in his 
Petit Traité de poésie francaise (1872).1 In the eighties, the case for 


1. Stevenson tried his hand at these, but the results were not published during his life- 
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realism in fiction and for the French realists was presented. The number of 
translations and of English editions of French masterpieces then began that 
steady increase which has made in our time the prompt exchange of contempo- 
rary works between France and England a commonplace routine. 

In this movement Stevenson did not play a conspicuous réle. Since, how- 
ever, almost none of the background is drawn in by Dr. Mac Lean, the reader 
unfamiliar with the period might be led to misjudge the relative importance 
of Stevenson’s relations with French literature. 

His six essays which deal with French authors are among his least interesting 
and valuable works, for he was neither by endowment nor by profession a lit- 
erary critic. That Dr. Mac Lean does not exaggerate their worth is apparent 
from the text of his discussion of them, though not, perhaps, from the amount of 
space he has devoted to the discussion. Nor does he over-estimate the extent of 
actual French literary influence on Stevenson’s creative work. In refusing to 
specify precise indebtedness, he displays a laudable caution. The reflections of 
French life in travel sketches, novels and stories are no more than one would ex- 
pect of an author who had lived and travelled in France as Stevenson during his 
earlier years had done. Indeed, Dr. Mac Lean finds in the novels and stories 
no French character so well studied as to be significantly national. Stevenson 
did not continue to visit France, and his only regular French correspondent 
was Marcel Schwob. France in the work of Stevenson is thus a somewhat 
unrewarding subject of investigation. The topic had, however, attracted various 
students before Dr. Mac Lean. 

In his preface, Dr. Mac Lean acknowledges a debt, for his outline, to Pro- 
fessor Carré’s essay, “R. L. Stevenson et la France” (Mélanges Baldensperger, 
1929). In his study he refers to the lecture by M. Sarolea on the same topic 
(R. L. Stevenson and France, Edinburgh, 1923). There is no mention, beyond 
inclusion in his bibliography, of the book, later and more complete than either 
of these, by Miss H. D. Mac Pherson (R. L. Stevenson and French Influence, 
New York, Institute of French Studies, 1930). Nor is there so much as a 
bibliographical notice of the earliest exploration of the subject, by Ruth Lans- 
ing in Poet Lore (“R. L. Stevenson’s French Reading as Shown in his Cor- 
respondence,” xx1x [1918], 218-228). 

To the earlier treatments, Dr. Mac Lean adds a somewhat more detailed 
consideration of Stevenson’s possible debt to French literature, for style and 
literary attitude, although sensibly forbearing to conclude on this point. He 
finds matter for expansion, also, in sketching in the background of Stevenson’s 
formal criticisms of French authors. The value of this attempt is doubtful, 
since in short compass no adequate impression can be conveyed of the English 
reputation of Hugo, of Béranger, even of Villon, and since full accounts are 
indicated in Mac Lean’s bibliography. 

Stevenson’s references to French literature in his correspondence and his 





time, although one of the collections was dedicated to him (Ballades and Rondeaus, ed. 
Gleeson White, London, Walter Scott, 1887). 
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essays, are not so fully dealt with by Dr. Mac Lean as by the previous students 
of Stevenson and France. This seems to me an unfortunate abridgement. The 
casual characterizations of book or author in a friendly letter are important 
for the study of this writer whose best essays are informal and whose best 
thoughts, as Frank Swinnerton has said, are flashes of insight. Moreover, the 
brevity of reference leads in some cases to misrepresentation.? Dr. Mac Lean 
has put himself to unnecessary trouble to account for Stevenson’s admiration 
of Barbey d’Aurévilly (pages 144-145), when one passage from the letters 
would perfectly have defined the enthusiasm.’ It would seem that the virtue 
most accessible to a book denied originality is inclusiveness. One regrets that 
the convention of the French thesis imposed upon this author the citing of all 
excerpts in French translation. The flavor of Stevenson’s style is not readily 
transferred to another language, and too often the translation has turned his 
half-humorous, wilfully extreme remarks into sober judgments, in which 
capacity they are of course ridiculous. 

If allowance be made for the two major defects of the study which are 
inherent in its subject, that is, slightness and lack of novelty, it may be 
acknowledged that Dr. Mac Lean has produced a reasonable and useful book. 
He has happily avoided the most serious temptations of the student of com- 
parative literature: to excess of trivial detail, and to the forcing of the evi- 
dence in order to prove influence. 

RutH Z. TEMPLE 
Columbia University 





Les Nuées maurrassiennes: Etude critique des “croyances” historiques de 
VAction Frangaise. Par Ernest Rousset. Préface de Charles Seignobos. 
Paris, Jean Flory, 1937. Pp. xii + 216. 


D’abord le titre: “. . . Nuées . . . Croyances . . .” On le lit avec plaisir ou 
dégoiit, avec un sourire complaisant ou dédaigneux, selon son tempérament 
et ce qu’on pense des idées politiques de Charles Maurras. Ensuite, le premier 
Avant-Propos: “Les opinions historiques sur lesquelles M. Maurras a édifié 
ses théories politiques et sociales sont toutes fausses.” Cette fois, le lecteur 
le mieux disposé se met en garde. Craignons seulement qu’il ne ferme le livre 
pour toujours ou en remette la lecture 4 plus tard et finisse par l’oublier au 
bout d’un rayon. Ce serait grand dommage. 

En effet, malgré les apparences, malgré cette entrée en matiére un peu 


2. Cf. on Musset (p. 147), on Anatole France (p. 145). An essential comment on Dumas 
(1 February 1880, Letters, ed. Tusitala, 1, 104) is referred to only in a footnote list of 
supplementary items (p. 139). 

3. “I own with pleasure I prefer him with all his folly, rot, sentiment, and mixed meta- 
phors, to the whole modern school in France. It makes me laugh when it’s nonsense; and 
when he gets an effect (though it’s still nonsense and mere Poéry, not poesy) it wakens 
me. Ce qui ne meurt pas nearly killed me with laughing, and left me—well, it left me very 
nearly admiring the old ass. At least it’s the kind of thing one feels one couldn’t do... . 
Quant au fond, the whole thing, of course, is a fever dream, and worthy of eternal laugh- 
ter” (9 March 1884, Letters, ed. Tusitala, 1, 295). 
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brusque, ce n’est point 1a une ceuvre de partisan. C’est celle d’un historien 
modeste et consciencieux, d’un ami de la vérité qui a jugé 4 propos de faire 
quelques mises au point devenues nécessaires depuis que des écrivains de 
génie ou de grand talent ont entrepris de refaire l’histoire de France 4 leur 
facon. 

L’ouvrage comprend huit chapitres. Le premier est consacré 4 une dizaine 
d’écrivains d’Action Frangaise parmi lesquels trois ou quatre historiens bien 
connus tels Jacques Bainville, Pierre Gaxotte et Charles Benoist. Les cing 
chapitres suivants traitent des “erreurs historiques” de Maurras et le septiéme 
de ses “conceptions politiques et sociales.” Le huitiéme résume les conclusions 
de l’auteur. Il y a de plus une préface de Seignobos et un appendice ou sont 
transcrits les “jugements de M. Dimier sur M. Maurras.” 

M. Roussel commence par montrer que, pour construire leur systéme, les 
historiens “d’Action Frangaise” sont partis d’un @ priori sentimental, qu’ils 
ont mis et continuent de mettre l’histoire au service de leur cause. Le reproche 
n’est point nouveau. C’est celui que, au début du dix-neuviéme siécle, Simonde 
de Sismondi faisait déja 4 ses prédécesseurs, celui que Fustel de Coulanges 
fit 4 ses maitres dans un article retentissant de 1872,’ et celui qu’il dut subir 
a son tour, d’ailleurs assez injustement semble-t-il. Pour les historiens dont 
il est question ici, on sera tenté de reconnaitre le bien-fondé de |’accusation. 

D’aprés l’auteur, “l’erreur fondamentale” de Maurras et de ses disciples 
réside dans cette formule ou il est dit que la France a été “faite” par les 
quarante rois de la dynastie capétienne. M. Roussel ne conteste point l’ceuvre 
immense, “ceuvre unique dans Vhistoire” dit-il, des rois de France; mais il 
fait voir aussi que ces derniers, dont les guerres n’eurent parfois que la gloire 
pour but, pensaient beaucoup moins a servir la France qu’a agrandir leur 
“domaine,” leur “héritage,” ce qu’ils appelaient aussi “les biens de la couronne.” 
Henri IV est le seul roi de l’Ancien Régime ayant parlé au nom de la France, 
et encore cela semble ne lui étre arrivé qu’une fois.” 

Les rois de France, nous rappelle l’auteur, ont eu la chance de se trouver 
dans un pays d’une structure et d’une situation géographique particuliéres. 
Ils ont su profiter de certaines conditions avantageuses et ils ont ains{ fait 
preuve de bon sens, non de génie. I] est probable que l’ceuvre d’unification 
aurait fini par se faire sans leur secours. En tout cas, on ne saurait leur en 
attribuer tout le mérite. Leur réle dans la formation de la France n’a été 
ni unique ni absolu: 

Non, ce ne sont pas quarante rois qui ont fait la France: c’est la France, sol et 
hommes, qui, pendant mille ans, a permis 4 une dynastie de se former, de se dé- 
velopper, de créer un Etat puissant d’ou les rois ont tiré leur grandeur, jusqu’au 

1. L’article de Fustel, “De la maniére d’écrirc ’histoire en France et en Allemagne depuis 
cinquante ans,” parut dans la Revue des Deux Mondes, ter septembre 1872. L’auteur 
protestait contre tous les historiens non demeurés objectifs, contre ceux de gauche et ceux 
de droite, et non pas, comme le veut Maurras, seulement contre les historiens “romantiques.” 


2. En 1599: “J’ai restabli la France,” dit-il en s’adressant & son parlement (Voir Les 
Nuées ..., p. 37). 
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jour ou la France s’est sentie assez consciente d’elle-méme pour ne pas étre seulement 
“héritage d’une famille” (pages 36-39). 


Remplacer la “marqueterie féodale” par une dynastie souveraine n’a pas 
été non plus “créer la France” (page 17). Et M. Roussel rappelle qu’il ne 
faut pas confondre la puissance matérielle de la royauté avec la puissance 
morale qui porta un jour les Frangais, de quelque province, race ou religion 
qu'il fussent, 4 se lever en masse au cri de “Vive la Nation.” L’idée de patrie 
est née dans le peuple. L’auteur explique comment son évolution s’est faite 
envers et contre la royauté, “malgré elle.” 

A erreur fondamentale s’en ajoutent beaucoup d’autres. Par exemple: Les 
rois n’ont pas, comme le veut l’Enquéte sur la monarchie de Charles Maurras, 
eu de politique rhénane suivie. C’est 1a une vieille légende, thése d’un Allemand, 
réfutée depuis longtemps. Il est également absurde de dire que c’est grace a la 
décentralisation que l’Ancien Régime a pu durer. On sait que ce fut 14 une 
période précisément caractérisée par la lutte du: pouvoir central contre les 
priviléges ou libertés des divers groupes sociaux. I] s’en faut de beaucoup 
aussi que l’administration royale se présente aux yeux de ’historien comme un 
chef-d’ceuvre. Soutenir une telle idée révéle soit une parfaite ignorance des 
faits soit une mauvaise foi évidente de la part de quiconque a seulement feuil- 
leté les documents relatifs aux Etats généraux de 1789. On comprend aussi 
pourquoi les historiens ne sauraient prendre au sérieux le Maurras qui écrit 
que le Roi Soleil fut une “haute figure de classique génie national et royal qui 
conduisit pendant plus de soixante ans, la plus vaste harmonie de toutes les 
histoires” (page 72). Il suffirait de s’en rapporter 4 l’Ancien Régime de Taine 
pour se rendre compte qu’il ne s’agissait 14 que d’une “harmonie” toute de 
surface, L’auteur souligne en passant le ridicule de cette admiration “béate et 
niaise,” dépourvue de sens critique, qu’on trouve dans le Louis XIV de Louis 
Bertrand. Et que penser encore d’un Jacques Bainville écrivant qu’au cin- 
quiéme siécle “l’Allemand” était déja “l’ennemi héréditaire” des Frangais, 
a une époque ot n’existait encore ni France ni Allemagne? 

Aprés le Moyen Age et l’Ancien Régime, M. Roussel aborde la Révolution et 
la période moderne. Il faut lire ces pages vigoureuses ot l’on trouvera encore 
de nombreux “exemples d’erreurs” sur les faits et les grands personnages de 
histoire: Napoléon, Louis-Philippe, politique extérieure, affaire Dreyfus, etc. 

Certes, M. Roussel a ses opinions et il n’hésite pas 4 nous les faire con- 
naitre, mais il ne se contente pas de réfuter des affirmations par d’autres 
affirmations, d’opposer des faits a d’autres faits. Il examine ses documents, 
analyse, interpréte. Il ne fait pas de la polémique politique mais bien, comme 
le lecteur pourra en juger, de la critique historique. Une étude de ce caractére 
ne pouvait étre que l’ceuvre d’un historien. Il suffit d’en lire quelques pages 
pour s’apercevoir qu’on se trouve en présence d’un travail solide, celui d’un 
savant honnéte et qui connait son métier. 

ALPHONSE V. ROCHE 
Northwestern University 
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